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^ In Superior Pan, the many 
essential characteristics of a neg- 
ative film are combined—each 
in practical relationship to 
the others. This balance of 
photographic qualities produces 
Superior Pan’s remarkable ver¬ 
satility. It assures you of getting 
beautiful screen results under 
all conditions. 

For your next production 
schedule, rely on the all-round 
excellence of this balanced film, 
Du Pont Superior Pan. 


Du Pont Film Manufacturing Corporation 

INCORPORATED 

9 Rockefeller Plaza SMITH & ALLER, LTD. 

New York N.Y. 6656 Santa Monica Blvd. 

Plant . • Parlin, N. J. Hollywood ... California 
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NOW! The Versatile 
Improved! 


T HE versatile Bell & Howell Eyemo always was 
superior in the field of portable cameras. Now, 
with many important changes incorporated in the 
new models, it is even better than before. 

Eyemo is instantly ready to master any emergency in 
the studio or afield. It can be equipped with tripod, 
400-foot magazines, electric drive (synchronized with 
a sound recorder), and other studio camera acces- 


New Eyemo Model Q, equipped with external 400-foot magazine and 
off-set turret. Note new flat base. 



MAIL COUPON FOR DETAILS 


New Eyemo Model M, with 
compact turret and crank 
and spring drive. Note new 
flat base. 


f BELL & HOWELL COMPANY AC 9-39 

| 1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Send complete details about the new improved Eyemos. 

I 

| Name .. 

I 

Address . 


sories. Or it can be quickly stripped down to a light, 
compact, spring-driven hand camera. 

Eyemo has focusing and diaphragm controls visible 
through the viewfinder, standard S. M. P. E. sound 
aperture, vibrationless governor, and other features. 
Mail coupon for complete details. Bell & Howell Com¬ 
pany, 1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 30 Rockefeller 

Plaza, New York; 
716 N. LaBrea Ave., 
Hollywood; 13-14 
Great Castle St., 
London. Est. 1907. 


IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS 

IX’fi'lWf Positive viewfinders are now available 
1 1 £j rr • for both turret and single-lens Eye¬ 
mos. The positive finder offers a full- 
size image, regardless of the focal length of lens 
used, and the field does not shift, no matter how 
the eye moves about the eye-piece. 

• A new flat base gives perfect seating on any 
flathead tripod. Base is 2 Mj" x 2 1 /£". 

• Two dowel holes in base insure perfect camera 
alignment. 

• Every lens can now be locked in focus, with a 
new setscrew, positive locking device. 

• A new locking device, for use with the off-set 
turret, assures alignment even with long, heavy 
lenses. 
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Something to Remeinlber 


T HERE was a preview in Los 
Angeles August 21 which was 
unusual in several respects. The 
finely photographed picture was “The 
Star Maker,” and those who appeared 
on the screen were set around Bing 
Crosby. There was Walter Damrosch, 
77-year-old orchestra leader, venerable, 
impressive, human, lovable, efficient. 

In all the years in which he has been 
in the public eye, and despite the 
many tempting offers which must have 
been made him, here was his first pub¬ 
lic screen appearance. And with his 
debut came also that of another, of 
one at the other end of the age scale. It 
was the screen debut of a singer, of 
Linda Ware, a 14-year-old wonder on 
whom the dean of orchestra leaders 
gallantly, almost reverently, bestowed 
words of high praise. 

The setting was one to remember. 
Already behind the house was a night 
that was rare in the way of entertain¬ 
ment. There had been laughter, much, 
and there had been moments when the 
lump in the throat was at least per¬ 
ceptible. The boys and girls had put 
on their acts, had sung their songs and 
done their dances. The marvelous voice 
of Linda Ware had thrilled the house, 
with operatic music and popular music. 
The time had come when the show could 
be put to bed and everybody would be 
happy. 

Instead in the course of the smooth 
running of the show it came to pass 
that Linda should sing accompanied by 
the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orches¬ 
tra, with Walter Damrosch as con¬ 
ductor. The soloist came on the stage, 
attired in a long and simple gown. The 
orchestra was in its places, the leader 
by his stand. The leader greeted the 
child, greeted her with both hands. 

The leader waved his baton, the mu¬ 
sicians responded, and the child began 
to sing—in perfect ease and assurance. 
The voice rose and fell, with the mar¬ 
velous notes flowing in a steady and un¬ 
hurried and effortless stream. 

As the climax was surmounted, with 
the same lack of effort on the part 
of the young singer, while the house 
was relieving its tension by sustained 
applause, the veteran leader turned to 
the singer. Again he put out both hands. 
As he grasped the child’s hands he 
leaned over and implanted a kiss on 
the brow of the singer. 

It was a moment neither of the two 
participants nor any member of the 
applauding house would forget. 

• 

N OT the least of the finer sides 
of the cine club is that where 
the business meeting is merged 
into a home gathering, where continual¬ 
ly is heard “Will you have another ham¬ 
burger?” or “How about a little more 


By George Blaisdell 

punch?” . . . and where the parliamen¬ 
tarian for once is silent. 

Such a party was that in which mem¬ 
bers of the Los Angeles Cinema Club 
on the evening of August 1 gathered at 
the hillside home of Major F. J. Rutland. 
At the rear of the house and on the 
level of it was a good-sized swimming 
pool. At the base of the steep thirty- 
foot rise to the tennis court was an 
open fireplace, built for just such occa¬ 
sions. There was a great coal fire 
underneath, hemmed in by high sides. A 
great iron plate covered the coals. 

When darkness had descended, when 
the lights from the city below were 
brilliantly present, when no longer was 
there any response to seductive sugges¬ 
tions as to food and drink, the group 
ascended to the tennis court. There 
the party looked on a Cinematographer 
prize winner of 1932, “I’d Be Delighted 
To,” and on Kinney Moore’s “Prize 
Winner” of 1937. Then Father Hub¬ 
bard’s “Majesty of Alaska” in infra-red 
entertained the party, followed by Ma¬ 
jor Rutland’s own color 16mm. picture 
in Kodachrome taken in England in 1937. 
It was an unusual blending of enter¬ 
tainment. 

* Then there came swimming on the 
main deck and badminton and related 
games “topside.” It was an all-around 
evening and greatly enjoyed. 

R EADERS of this issue will note 
the illustrations from the camera 
of Jack Kuhne in the center of this 
book. It is possible they also may have 
been so fortunate as to have seen them 
on the screen sometime within the last 
month. Caught in the Magic Carpet at 
the Hollywood News Reel Theatre some¬ 
thing like a month ago this writer was 
impressed by the remarkable beauty of 
the spectacular pictures shown. 

He believed also these pictures would 
be admired by the readers of this maga¬ 
zine. With this belief in mind he got 
busy. Through the courtesy of Rodney 
Bush, exploitation manager of Twen¬ 
tieth Century-Fox Film Corporation in 
New York, we are enabled to show you 
what may be seen in these pages. 

Those who saw them can tell of their 
photographic beauty. If altitude gives 
clarity then shooting from 25,000 feet 
he certainly had it. And he got it. An¬ 
other thing it is quite certain our read¬ 
ers will agree with us on and that is 
the photograph of Jack Kuhne: 

It is a photograph and more. Cer¬ 
tainly it might be the creation, of a 
sculptor who designed a heroic figure of 
a cameraman on adventure bent—and 
found it here. 


P ARAMOUNT showed the latter part 
of August “Range War,” one of 
Harry Sherman’s superior brand of 
Western product that permitted Russell 
Harlan, A.S.C., a chance more than 
casual to display his western country. 
There were mountains and snow, a lot of 
them, in the background, and smiling 
country in the foreground. And the 
photography in them was good to look 
on. 

As one of the many who continue year 
after year to love the western picture, to 
love it without thinking it necessary to 
apologize to anyone or anybody for 
lavishing that affection on it, it is good 
to find some one who is making ’em bet¬ 
ter as time goes on, and who keeps on 
making them. 

And the brand of men Producer Sher¬ 
man puts into his cast speaks well for 
the quality of his product—even as acting 
quality counts in every picture—men 
from William Boyd down the line whose 
names often are found in casts other 
than westerns. 

• 

ARAMOUNT is releasing “This 
Man Is News,” a picture that is 
British made all the way. The story 
is around a newspaper, with comedy and 
tragedy in abundance. The majority 
will be inclined to say that it couldn’t 
happen, yet they will probably concede 
on being pushed that it all is not impos¬ 
sible. 

Its finish brought applause from a 
semi-preview house, which in itself is 
something. Three persons in particular 
were so good there is room on any one’s 
list for them—Barry K. Barnes as Simon 
Drake, a reporter; Valerie Hobson as his 
wife, Pat—and she, while not a new¬ 
comer, seemingly is young and certainly 
is vitally refreshing, and Alastair Sim 
as MacGregor, the city editor who with 
suddenness was catapulted from the 
depths of despair to the heights of 
triumph—and then again to the depths. 

The alternation of melodramatic twists 
for the period of the play of four or five 
days keeps the audience tense—which is 
entertainment plus. “This Man Is News” 
is worth seeing. 

S TRANGE indeed is RKO-Radio’s 
“Nurse Edith Cavell.” It is a story 
practically without a laugh. Yet it 
is a story that is gripping though grim, 
one in which it builds steadily toward the 
inevitable, toward the inescapable. 

Anna Neagle plays the part to the 
hilt—thinking only of the part, not of 
herself. She moves swiftly, yet unhur¬ 
riedly. She is untheatrical, yet always 
displays a full realization of her fate. 

There is a splendid cast around her. 
It will add to the acclaim that goes out 
to the player and the play. 

(Continued on Page U10) 
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DENSITOMETRY AND ITS 
APPLICATION TO 
MOTION PICTURE 
LABORATORY PRACTICE 

By EMERY HUSE and GORDON CHAMBERS 
Motion Picture Film Department Eastman Kodak Company, 

Hollywood, California 


O NE of the most important steps 
of sensitometric control in the 
processing of motion picture film 
in the modern laboratory is the measure¬ 
ment of the density values of the steps 
<>f the sensitometric strips used. These 
same methods are applied to sound neg¬ 
atives and prints as the measuring in¬ 
struments are the same. While there 
. xists a great deal of information in the 
literature regarding this general subject, 
the paper by Jones 1 being particularly 
comprehensive, the discussions are gen¬ 
eral in nature and they have not at¬ 
tempted to deal specifically with the 
daily problems associated with labora¬ 
tory use of densitometers. 

While the present discussion includes 
some theoretical aspects of the subject, 
as have seemed necessary for a clear 
understanding, it is the primary purpose 
of this paper to discuss the instruments 
used, their applications and limitations, 
and the precautions to be observed in 
order that the values obtained may be 
interpreted correctly. 

A. Characteristics of the 
Material to Be Measured 
It is well known that the developed 
photographic image is composed of mi- 
’ ute silver particles and that light trans¬ 
mitted by such a deposit is scattered, a 
: ition which is not true of such ma- 
♦-rials as dyed neutral gray filters which 
transmit a light beam without altering 
v size or direction but diminish its in¬ 
tensity only. 

This scattering power of a photo¬ 
graphic deposit is very important and 
n ust be taken into consideration in the 
design or use of any instrument for 

Figure 1 
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measuring its transmission. During re¬ 
cent years numerous .workers have in¬ 
vestigated the optical problems associ¬ 
ated with the measurement of trans¬ 
mission of photographic deposits and a 
number of instruments are available 
commercially for this work. 

However, it will be found that the 
values obtained by measurements on in¬ 
struments of various types do not al¬ 
ways agree. 

B. Definitions of Common Units 

The result of a measurement of the 
light absorption of a silver deposit may 
be expressed in one of three ways. It 
may be written as the transmission (T) 
and in this form is usually given in per 
cent. The transmission is the ratio of 


the emergent light to the incident light. 
Since the transmission becomes less as 
the amount of silver becomes greater, 
the term opacity, (O), is sometimes 
used. Opacity is the reciprocal of the 
transmission, 1/T. In addition to these 
two terms, Hurter and Driffield 2 intro¬ 
duced the word density which they de¬ 
fined as the common logarithm of the 
opacity or log 1/T. The following tabu¬ 
lation shows the relationship between a 
series of these values: 


Trans¬ 

mission 

% Trans¬ 
mission 

Opacity 

Density 

1 

100 

1 

0.0 

0.5 

50 

2 

0.3 

0.1 

10 

10 

1.0 

0.01 

1 

100 

2.0 

0.001 

0.1 

1000 

3.0 


The effect of superposing two or more 
silver deposits would be obtained by 
multiplying together their separate 
transmissions or their opacities or add¬ 
ing their individual densities, if the ef¬ 
fect of interreflection between their sur¬ 
faces is neglected. A more complete 
table showing the relationship between 
density and transmission is . given in 
Table I. 

In most cases in motion picture prac¬ 
tice the unit density is used. The char¬ 
acteristic curve of a photographic ma¬ 
terial is usually represented graphically 
by the relationship between density and 
the logarithm of exposure. This curve 
when plotted is a visual expression of 
the useful practical characteristic and 
is known as the “H & D” curve after 
Hurter and Driffield, who first used it. 

Since this curve is so important in 
technical photographic work, it is obvi¬ 
ous that the measurement of density is 
one of the fundamental bases of photo¬ 
graphic investigation. Although inter¬ 
national standards exist for almost all 
the other units used in photography, as 
the meter for distance, the candle for 
intensity, and the second for time, no 
such standard exists by which the ap¬ 
parently simple value density may be 
determined. 

C. Optical Systems for 
Density Measurements 

That this is so is due entirely to the 
profound effect upon an optical system 
exerted by a photographic deposit con¬ 
sisting, as it does, of discrete particles 
of silver. The size of these particles 
may vary from those having a diameter 


Photographers Cruising 
Northward 

(From the July Movie News, official organ of the 
Australian Amateur Cine Society) 

The big gathering of photographers, 
from Sydney and neighboring States, 
left in the R.M.S. Strathaird for Port 
Moresby on Friday, 23rd ult., amid 
scenes of excitement and enthusiasm. 

So far as numbers are concerned, the 
cruise, in which the A.A.C.S. has been 
closely interested, is a decided success. 

We learn that the busiest man aboard 
is Mr. H. Mallard, who has assumed 
control of the party. The day after de¬ 
parture while the steamer was heading 
northward, Mr. Mallard got all photog¬ 
raphers together and after introduction 
and a friendly talk on the possibilities 
of the trip, badges were handed around. 

On these was inscribed “Port Mores¬ 
by Photographic Cruise 1939”—blue 
badges for “still” and red for cine work¬ 
ers. This badge will enable those with 
common interests to work in together. 

For excursions ashore at the port of 
call, charabans will display blue and 
red ribbons so that mutually interested 
parties may travel together. 

It is more than probable that the 
A.A.C.S. will be interested in assisting 
to promote another cruise about this 
time next year. 
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TABLE I—Concluded 


>t veral millionths to those less than 
- ten millionth of an inch. 

Let us imagine a simple optical sys- 
for measuring transmission. From 
K ht source, such as an incandescent 
p, light, or flux as it is termed by 
trie physicist, is obtained. We also have 
leans of collecting this light such as 
a hollow ball or sphere having an open- 
g on one side through which the flux 
ay enter. Such a condition is illus¬ 
trated in Figure 1. 

The incident light is represented by 
Ko. the hollow sphere by S and the dens- 
ity to be measured by D. If we place 
the emulsion surface against the open- 
•ig in the sphere, as in Figure 1A, all 
tin* light coming through the emulsion, 
the emergent flux, will be collected by 
the sphere. The arrows in this figure 
ndicate the direction of the scattered 
ght and by their length the relative 
i mount in each direction. 

I>et us now move the sphere away as 
hown in Figure IB. The scattering of 
light by the density has not changed 
and so the sphere collects only that 
portion emerging on the axis. 

Two completely different measure¬ 
ments of the transmission have now been 
made. That illustrated in Figure 1A, 
where all the transmitted light is col¬ 
lected by the sphere, results in a density 
value, when calculated from the trans¬ 
mission, which is called the diffuse 
density. 

The measurement obtained by an op¬ 
tical system such as that in Figure IB 
results in a lower value for the trans¬ 
mission because less of the emergent 
flux is collected. The density value de¬ 
rived from this measurement would be 


Cuba Providing Money For 
Benefit of Local Pictures 

There has recently been introduced 
into the lower branch of the Cuban Con¬ 
gress a bill providing for a tax upon 
motion picture distributors or produc¬ 
ers of 33 per cent of gross box office 
receipts in Cuba of every film shown in 
the Cuban national territory, according 
to a report received in this Bureau from 
the office of the American Commercial 
Attache at Havana. 

Proceeds of this tax would provide 
prizes to Cuban film producers, authors 
and composers, as well as an annual 
jbsidy of $18,000 for a Cuban theatrical 
company. 

Designed to restrain the outflow from 
Cuba of film rentals claimed to aggre¬ 
gate millions of dollars, the bill limits 
the film rental payable to foreign pro¬ 
ducers or distributors to not more than 
10 per cent of gross entrance receipts 
of the individual films. 

Other sections of the bill would re¬ 
quire that within fifteen days of enact¬ 
ment into law movie impresarios must 
-ubmit to the Secretary of Commerce 
a ]j st of prices of admission which may 
he revised only once a year with a 
month’s advance notice to the Secretary 
of Commerce. 
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called the specular density. Obviously 
the specular density is higher than the 
diffuse value. 

In Figure 1C is represented an inter¬ 
mediate condition where part of the 
scattered light is collected together with 
all of that portion along the axis and 
such a measurement is said to be “quasi- 
specular.” If we were to imagine that 
the sphere in these diagrams represented 
a photo-electric cell which was connected 
to a meter of some sort, we would get 
the largest deflection for condition A, a 
small one for condition B, and some in¬ 
termediate value for C which would de¬ 
pend upon the distance from the given 
density to the opening or window of 
the cell. 

Figure 1A represents the condition 
during contact printing from a nega- 


tive, as all of the light passing through 
the negative emulsion acts upon the 
print material. Figure 1C represents 
what happens in enlarging where the 
lens collects only part of the taW 
amount of light coming through the 
emulsion of the negative. 

Because a very slight departure from 
the ideal condition expressed in Figure 
1A, where all of the emergent flux is 
collected, will modify the results toward 
condition C and because extreme care 
must be taken to exclude all scattered 
light in condition B, it is easily seen 
that the design of an instrument or 
densitometer to perform either A or B, 
each an ideal condition, is very difficult. 

In general it is in the failure to at¬ 
tain these ideal conditions that the rea¬ 
son for disagreement between various 
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types of densitometers is found. A more 
detailed and complete discussion of dif¬ 
fuse and specular density together with 
results of measurements on various 
films over a range of values is given by 
Tuttle 3 . In that paper is discussed the 
theoretical relationship between the two 
values and it is pointed out there that 
this is not strictly a linear one. 

Usually it is the diffuse density value 
which it is desired to obtain. In special 
cases, such as in sound projection where 
a definite optical system is used, the 
density should be measured actually in 
place in the system employed. The 
density so determined should be indi¬ 
cated by a suitable term, such as that 
commonly employed in the sound field, 


“projection density/’ in order to dis¬ 
tinguish it from the diffuse density com¬ 
monly used in the laboratory. 

Where no such distinguishing label is 
given it is normally assumed that the 
diffuse density is meant. All of the 
commercial instruments for density 
measurement, which are known as densi¬ 
tometers , are intended to yield diffuse 
values. 
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JOHN ALTON BRINGS IN 
ANOTHER ARGENTINE HIT 


W ELL, John Alton, A. S, C., has 
done it again, and still down 
in Argentina. What he has 
done is told in ten or a dozen news¬ 
papers, and they are unanimous on 
the quality of his work. The picture 
was “El Matrero,” a free interpreta¬ 
tion of which would yield something 
like “The Bad Man of Tucuman.” 
Tucuman is a province remote from 
Buenos Aires. 

Alton was assigned to cowrite the 
scenario prior to production. Into the 
script he put speed, a speed he knew 
was so necessary, a knowledge he had 
acquired while with W. S. Vandyke in 
shooting the Tim McCoy series of west¬ 
erns. The result was a surprise to all— 
so much so that the picture was not 
alone a photographic success; it became 
an artistic success as well. 

Orestes Caviglia, director of “El 
Matrero,” in the course of an inter¬ 
view remarked that he had had sev¬ 
eral coworkers in the making of the 
picture. “Especially must I mention 
for his intrinsic merits John Alton, who 
has aided me with his ample culture 
in writing the scenario and for his ex¬ 
perienced contribution in the filming of 
the picture,” he declared. 

Says Best Yet 

From the Standard, the local paper 
printed in English, we learn the pic¬ 
ture is based on Felipe Boero’s opera. 
The hero is the gaucho, or cowhand, 
cruel and ruthless, but at the same 
time indolent and romantic. The Stand¬ 
ard declares in its opening that the 
picture is a noteworthy contribution to 
Argentine Film production and merits 
full marks as an outstanding achieve¬ 
ment. 

It adds that “technically ‘El Matrero’ 
is the best picture yet made in a local 
studio. One of the best features of ‘El 
Matrero’ is that most of the scenes 


are exteriors. The photography is mag¬ 
nificent, and John Alton has really shot 
Some wonderful scenes. 

“Woods, hills looking down on ver¬ 
dant valleys, and some superb cloud 
effects against hilly ridges are some 
of the chief characteristics of ‘El 
Matrero.’ ” 

La Nacion, the most important paper 
in South America, devotes a matter 
of 24 inches to the story of the pre¬ 
view. While photography is seldom men¬ 
tioned in its columns, in this instance 
the critic very frankly goes overboard. 

“ ‘El Matrero,’ ” it declares, “is a 
poem of native dramatic accent. It 
contains noble and beautiful motion pic¬ 
ture material with rich exteriors not 
very frequently seen among us. Pho¬ 
tographically it records beautifully pho¬ 
tographed scenes with magnificently 
lighted closeups, carefully done double 
exposures, and exteriors of high-class 
beauty taken in the vicinity of Tucu¬ 
man.” 

El Mundo, an important morning 
paper of international reputation, class¬ 
ing the picture as a legitimate hit, 
said that “John Alton, besides having 
taken part in writing the scenario of 
the picture, gives us a photography of 
exceptional beauty, exteriors of an am¬ 
plitude never captured by our industry, 
with his well lighted interiors as well.” 

It may be added that among the host 
of praiseworthy comments among all 
these foreign language newspapers is 
this statement of Guion: “Alton’s pho¬ 
tography and technical work places ‘El 
Matrero’ among the best of American 
films.” The photograph of the director 
of photography lends added emphasis 
to the comment. 

The Instituto Cinematografico has se¬ 
lected “El Matrero” to be sent to the 
Venetian motion picture exhibition as 
an authentic document on gaucho life. 
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New Paths in Photography 

New Paths in Photography. By Andreas 
Feininger. American Photographic 
Publishing Company, 353 Newbury 
Street, Boston. 47 plates. Size, 10 
by 11 inches. $2.75. 

This is a book along lines that are 
different. It starts off with the state¬ 
ment that although “the camera does 
not lie,” which statement seems to have 
the truth on its side, nevertheless the 
decision of what to take and how to 
take it lies with the person operating 
the apparatus, and the truth of the pic¬ 
ture taken depends on the operator’s 
conception of the subject photographed. 

The author states that perhaps the 
most potent law is the elimination of 
the superfluous. “As soon as this cre¬ 
ative quality of any branch of art, 
graphic or other, is properly understood, 
namely, creation of a new image of a 
familiar subject or creation of a new 
pattern out of familiar objects,” he goes 
on, “a wide field is thrown open, the 
field of independent artistic work, into 
which photography enters as naturally 
as any other graphic art.” 

The author points out that in spite 
of the countless times it has been re¬ 
peated the mistake is still made of mix¬ 
ing up photography and painting. They 
have nothing in common, he declares. 

“The absence of color in photography 
has been a weak point only to the 
weak followers of this graphic art ever 
since its invention,” says the author. 
“The degree of translation attained 
through the photographic process should 
be considered an element of strength.” 

The book is divided into chapters 
under the titles of Creative Elements in 
Photography and Technique of Graphic 
Improvement, which is divided into Di¬ 
rect Projection, Negative prints, Nega¬ 
tive on Diapositive, Granulation and 
Solarization. 

There are nude studies, one, for in¬ 
stance, showing clearness in line and 
form, with a second showing a sketch 
of the same figure limited to a single 
line with entire suppression of detail, 
as the simplest means to give the 
strongest effect. 

We have had Plate 1 and 9, as indi¬ 
cated, and then in Plate 15 “figure in 
darkness.” It displays the mystical 
charm of black and white achieved by 
reversal to a negative. The technique 
is enlargement from a reticulated posi¬ 
tive transparency. The following plate 
shows a negative on a positive, moved 
out of register, and projected together 
on a transparency plate, which is again 
enlarged on hard paper. 

Photographs are taken of leaves and 
feathers, analysis is made of gothic 
architecturals, of the dematerializing ef¬ 
fect here given by the reversal of lights 
and darks, of intermingling of light and 
shade, of positive and negative. 

In fact, the enlargement of a posi¬ 
tive transparency to make a negative 
image brings a multitude of strange 
results. 



AGFALITE NEW PORTABLE 
HAS GREAT FLEXIBILITY 


T HE Agfalite, a new and ingen¬ 
ious piece of lighting equipment, 
has just been introduced by Agfa 
A; sco Corporation to solve the lighting 
j • oblems experienced by many photog- 
:..;hers. A radically different type of 
Siting unit, the new Agfalite is a 
Suable piece of supplementary equip- 
; <nt for professional photographers 
: is also excellent for amateur use in 
l*"th still and motion picture photogra- 
phy # 

Its ease of manipulation, its effec¬ 
tiveness in providing light from high 
l<»w levels, and its compactness for 
transportation in its sturdy steel case, 
;i;c outstanding qualities of the Agfalite 
that will appeal to every photographer. 

An important construction feature of 
the new Agfalite is a pantograph mech¬ 
anism which allows it to be set up and 
a 1 justed on a moment’s notice. The 
i autograph is anchored to the base of 
the carrying case and provides an ex¬ 
tensible support for the light sockets 
and reflectors so that the lights may be 
placed at any position up to 94 inches 
al>ove floor level. 

Because of a built-in counterpoise 
spring mechanism, it is not necessary 
t<> fasten or secure the pantograph at 
the desired height, for it remains at the 
selected position. Further vertical ad¬ 
justments can, of course, be quickly 
made simply by moving the lights up or 
down to a new position. 

The Agfalite is equipped with two 
„ kets mounted independently on slid¬ 
ing bars at the top of the pantograph 
mechanism to permit horizontal adjust¬ 
ment of the spacing of the two lights. 


may be varied from 11 to 36 inches. 
Distance between centers of the lamps 

The Agfalite is designed to take No. 
2 size floodlamps and is furnished with 
two adapters to permit the use of No. 1 
lamps as well. Reflectors are of a spe¬ 
cial design to promote even distribution 
of light. 

Other mechanical features of the Ag¬ 
falite include caster supports that fit 
the base of the unit to make it easily 
moved across floors, approved under¬ 
writers cord with separate outlet plugs, 
and a diffusion screen that can be at¬ 
tached when softer lighting is desired. 

The unit is supplied in brown crackle 
finish with pantograph and caster frames 
in nickel finish. It is U.S.A. made and 
available through photographic dealers 
at the list price of $25. 


Use of Supermatic Shutter 
Extended to Special Six-16 

Early in August the Kodak Special 
Six-16 will be available equipped with 
Kodak Anastigmat Special f/4.5 lens 
in the new, precision-built Kodak Super¬ 
matic Shutter, the Eastman Kodak Com¬ 
pany announces from Rochester. 

Introduced a few months ago, the 
Supermatic has until now been available 
only on the Kodak Special Six-20. This 
new shutter has, in addition to a gear 
train self-timer, speeds of T, B, 1 sec¬ 
ond, y 2 , 1/5,1/10, 1/25, 1/50,1/100, 1/200 J 
and 1/400. 

Constructed with the accuracy of al 
fine watch, the Supermatic maintains its 
indicated speeds accurately through a 
wide range of temperature conditions, 
by virtue of a new type of shutter lub- 




Agfalite set up, with distance between 
lights varying from 11 to 36 inches and 
elevation at any point up to 9J+ inches. 


ricant developed in the Kodak Research 
Laboratories. Superbly finished, it har¬ 
monizes perfectly with the other fit¬ 
tings of the de luxe Specials. 

Equipped with Kodak Anastigmat 
Special f/4.5 and Supermatic shutter, 
the Kodak Special Six-16 will retail at 
$43 without case; $45.75 with case. 


Kodaguide for House Light 

Of interest both to moviemakers and 
users of still cameras is a new Kodak 
home lighting guide, for Super-XX Film. 
This device, a pocket card guide with 
movable dial, offers complete data for 
indoor shooting by ordinary room light, 
from 60 watts to 400. 

It covers light-to-subject distances of 
12 feet down to 2 feet; lens apertures 
f/2 to f/22; “still” exposures of 1/50 
second to 64 seconds, and both normal 
and half-speed for movie cameras. This 
kodaguide will retail at 10 cents. 


Agfalite all packed in case and ready 
to go. 
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When the Critics 
Commend and Praise 

The PHOTOGRAPHY 

You may he sure 
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EASTMAN 
TAKES ON 
LAMP OF 

BARDWELL^ 

McAlister 


T HE Eastman Kodak Company 
in its search for the best lamp ob¬ 
tainable for its fifty stores in the 
I'nited States and Canada has paid 
Hollywood the compliment of crossing 
the country to secure it. Announcement 
is made in Rochester that it has closed 
arrangements with Bardwell & McAlis¬ 
ter of Hollywood whereby it will dis¬ 
tribute the Baby Keglite and the Foco- 
Spot to its stores in the United States 
and Canada beginning immediately. 

The Baby Keg-Lite weighs but twenty- 
five pounds and is easily handled. The 
-t.and reaches up to SV 2 feet. It uses 
:>()0 or 750-watt globes, and the type is 
T_20 or T-24 with medium bi-post base. 
Much weight is given to the statement 
that it is unexcelled for color photog¬ 
raphy. 

The Foco-Spot is an optical acces¬ 
sory which fits in the diffuser clips of 
the' baby Keg-Lite. Its purpose is to 
develop a concentrated beam with sharp 
, ither round or rectangular. A re¬ 
volving disk with several sizes of round 
apertures will, at a distance of 15 feet, 
provide brilliant circles of even light m 



sizes from 3% feet to 7 feet in diameter. 
Rectangular shapes are obtained by 
four sliding mats; these rectangles may 
be rotated to suit the object. For con¬ 
centrated high lights, special shadow 
and silhouette effects the Foco-Spot is 
said to be an ideal photographic tool. 

Opens New Field 

As an accessory to the Foco-Spot a 
background slide may be purchased at 
a slight additional cost. Original de¬ 
signs may be drawn or painted on the 
glass slide and projected on the back¬ 
ground. 

Portrait photographers and commer¬ 
cial photographers who are using the 
Foco-Spot insist it has opened a new 
field of portrait possibilities. The inten¬ 
sity of the light beam is the same re¬ 
gardless of the aperture used. 

With the Baby Keg-Lite a slight pres¬ 
sure on a conveniently accessible con¬ 
trol instantly spreads the beam to any 
desired angle from a 4 degree spot to a 
50-degree flood. A calibrated scale, giv¬ 
ing focusing arm position, enables the 
duplication of any desired lighting effect. 
With this unique device shadows, colors 
and light quality may be compared, 
studied and analyzed in a manner here¬ 
tofore impossible. This is an exclusive 
feature, with patents pending. 

The light output of Baby Keg-Lite is 
three times greater than the average 
photographic light of equal wattage with 
conventional optics. At any degree from 
spot to flood the field is clear and even. 

The prices of the lamp and accessories 
are as follows: The Baby Keg-Lite 
complete with double riser collapsible 
stand, 25 feet of rubber covered cable 
and plug, without globe, $55; Foco-Spot 
attachment, with rotating disk and ad¬ 
justable mats, $25; background slide, 


Left, Foco-Spot. 

Right, baby Keg-Lite and 
Foco-Spot attached. 



Baby Keg-Lite, lamp stand and cord. 


with five clear and one heat-proof glass 
slides, $2.50; globe used in Baby Keg- 
Lite, 500-watt T-20 clear C-13 medium 
bi-port globe—either M. P. 3200 K. or 
C. P. 3380° K, $4.25; 750-watt T-24 clear 
C-13 medium bi-post globe, either M. P. 
3200° K. or C. P. 3380° K, $5.50. 

The firm of Bardwell & McAlister, 
Inc., was formed in 1932, seven years 
ago! Both the members of the firm were 
actively working at the trade when they 
quit work to become partners. 

Cecil Bardwell started with Universal 
in 1914. He helped William (Bill) Hors¬ 
ley build that institution along with 
others when Universal started to grow. 
For a time he was in what was the 
special effects department. In 1923 he 
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business they have built up one of the 
largest rental equipment agencies on the 
west coast. Bardwell & McAlister, Inc., 
are recognized as leaders in incandescent 
equipment. 

One of the principal reasons for the 
success of the new lamp has been its in¬ 
stant focusing device. Elmer Fryer re¬ 
marked on one of the pictures he made 
with Bette Davis that to get such a pic¬ 
ture as he secured of her he ordinarily 
would have been compelled to work at 
least two hours, what with getting the 
lights just so, a matter which would 
have been impossible, as she would not 
have been a party to it. Nor would she 
have permitted a stand-in to undergo 
such an experience. 

As a matter of fact, he said, it re¬ 
quired about four minutes to get the full 
lighting, and he was through. 

One of the leading factors is that it 
has been proved not only for black and 
white. The lamp has been equally proved 
for color, and it is for this it will be 
featured by Eastman in every phase of 
commercialism. 

One at least of the pictures of Miss 
Davis shown herewith will be displayed 
in all of the Eastman stores in the 
United States and Canada. Also there 
will be available these same diagrams 
for the benefit of any photographer who 
may be interested in learning how these 
remarkable results were secured. 


Here is a reduction of a 16 by 20 portrait 
of Bette Davis as she appeared in 
Warners f “The Old Maid ,” The accom¬ 
panying full-page schedule and diagram 
shows how Photographer Elmer Fryer 
accomplished these remarkable portraits. 
In one instance the photographer re¬ 
marked that it would not have been un¬ 
usual with his ordinary lighting facilities 
to have required two hours to get his 
subject where he wanted her — every¬ 
thing precise. In the present case but 
four minutes were required. 

became assistant chief electrician of 
Universal, and remained with that con¬ 
cern until he received a tempting offer 
from Harold Lloyd. 

Two Generators for Start 

From there he went with General 
Service, with which company he re¬ 
mained as chief electrican until this 
spring, although it was in 1932 he formed 
a partnership with McAlister. 

John G. McAlister also started as elec¬ 
trician in Universal in 1914. He was one 
of the first to build an electric generator 
that was mobile. In the late 20’s he 
built a mobile generator he rented to 
studios. It may be added he became 
one of the leading authorities in the 
country on mobile generators. In 1932 
he took Bardwell as partner and started 
in business. The only assets they had in 
a book way were the two generators. 

In the seven years they have been in 





West Coast Studios 
Burbank .California 


July 24, 1939 


Bardwell A McAlister, Ino. 

7636 Santa Monioa Bird. 

Hollywood, California 

Gentlemen: 

In oomplianoe with your request, I an pleased to give you the following 
lighting diagram and details of the full length portrait of Bette Davis as she 
appears in a oostume from her forthcoming Warner Bros, production, "THE OLD MAID . 

FILM, Eastman Super XX 

PAPER: Eastman Opal G 

LIGHTS: Five BAM Baby Keg-Lites and one Fooo Spot. 

EXPOSURE: f-11 

TIME: l/5 of a second. 


Light #1: Placed on floor, tipped up to an angle of 

about 30° with foousing devioe at full flood. 


Bardwell A McAlister 
July 24, 1939 
Page 2. 

DIAGRAM 



All lights used were BARDWELL A MoAUSTKR "Baby Keg-Lites", burning 
760 watt C.P. globes. 


Light #2: Placed baok of background at a height of 

about 10 feet, focusing devioe at full flood. 

Light #3: Placed on floor back of sofa at full flood, 

" lighting background. 

Light #4: Placed on floor, fooused at full flood, 

- heavily diffused with silk, lighting the train 

of the dress. 


Light #5: Placed 8 feet from subject. Is equipped with 

Foco-Spot attachment—focusing lever set at 3— 
small oirole full on face and veil. 


EFijd 


Very truly yours. 






YlTAPfto 


™ ^ Pictures. Inc. 
West Coast Studios 
Burbank .California 

July 24, 1939 


Bardwell A McAlister, Ino. 

7636 Santa Monioa Blvd. 

Hollywood, California 

Gentlemen: 

In compliance with your request, I am pleased to give you the foilowing 
lighting diagram and details of the three-quarter length portrait of Bette Da 
ii in a costume from her forthcoming * 7ST Bros, production. 

"THE OLD MAID". 


Bardwell A McAlister 
July 24, 1939 

Page 2. 


FILM: 

Eastman Super XX. 

PAPER: 

Eastman Opal G. 

LIGHTS: 

Four BAM Baby Keg-Lites and one Fooo Spot, 

EXPOSURE: 

f-11 

TIME: 

l/5 of a second. 



Light #1: At height of feet, fooused at full 

—*- flood, highlighting veil and side of 

the faoe. 

Light #2: Plaoed back of background about ten feet 

— 6 high, focus set at #3. 

Light #3: Height—63 feet, fooused at full flood. 

Li«rht #4: Plaoed as near camera lens as possible and 

about 6 feet high. Equipped with Foco-Spot 
attachment—focusing lever at 3—using round 
aperture full on faoe. 


All lights used were BARDWELL A MoALISTER "Baby K.g-Utes", burning 
750 watt C.P. globes. 

Very truly yours, 

"C 


~T 


EF:jd 


VlTAPflftNI 
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One Camera... 

includes everything you have wished for— 

SILENCE - ACCURACY - CON VENIENCE 

CAMERE CLAIR- 

USED BY LEADING STUDIOS IN GREAT BRITAIN, EUROPE AND INDIA 

ON DEMONSTRATION AT FOLLOWING AGENTS 

FEARLESS CAMERA CO. 8572 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, California 

W. F. DORMER, Ltd..14 Edgeworth Ave., London, N.W.4, England 

PHOTO CINE SOUND AGENCIES. Ltd..204 Hornby Road, Bombay, India 

Manufactured by 

Etablissements Cinematographiqu.es 

ECLAIR 

12 Rue Gaillon, Paris (2e) 

Studios, Laboratories and Camera Works in EPINAY-SUR-SEINE 
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GO AFTER 
YOUR 
LOCAL 
FAIRS 

By Ormal L Sprangman 

Photographs by the Writer 



S TUPENDOUS though they may be. 
entirely too much attention un¬ 
doubtedly has been devoted to ex¬ 
tolling current World Fairs. Judging 
from endless publicity releases from 
both fronts and special fair editions 
sponsored by many publications, one 
might be led to believe that the entire 
population of the country, as it were, 
must be migrating eastward or west¬ 
ward or both. 

Truth of the matter is that only a 
small percentage of the total populace 
will see both fairs, only part of which 
group will carry still cameras and even 
fewer will take movies. 

Of far greater interest to most small 
towners of limited means, including 
those everyday folk who neither have 
the time, money nor inclination to jour- 
nev far, are the more modest fairs— 
the state fairs, the county fairs, the 
home town carnivals and special cele¬ 
brations which regularly invade every 
little hamlet. 

Here you will find neither Trylon nor 
Perisphere. Each small-scale Treasure 
Island and each Flushing Meadow will 
have a distinctive personality all its own, 
anil each will offer excellent photo- 
graphic possibilities for wideawake cam- 

" Vaturally, there will be few awe-in¬ 
spiring. super-modern structures in the 
Stall town layout, but there will be 
human interest and action and oppor¬ 
tunities aplenty for odd camera angles 
Ind unique methods of film treatment. 

All Have Something 

Briefly, every fair, no matter how 
mall has its prize winning exhibits, its 
proud displays, its midway side show 
’ carnival ferris wheel. 

Some sections of the country have 
JSal celebrations. In typical South 
I lakota, for instance, Bell Fourche has 
ta Round-Up, Hot Springs promotes a 
Water Carnival, Deadwood boasts of 
ts Days of ’76, Spearfish puts on an 


Air Fair, Custer claims its Gold Dis¬ 
covery Days, while Mitchell constructs its 
Corn Palace. Similar stunts are under¬ 
taken in other states. 

At Belle Fourche, for example, down¬ 
town streets are barred from all traffic 
to provide convenient locations for 
merrymaking concessions. Octopus arms 
and the ferris wheel spin crazily over¬ 
head, while Redskins and white folks 
swing into their hectic street dances, 
drowned out only by the yipping of fun- 
loving natives. 

For three days and three nights, the 
town works itself up into the sort of 
frenzy which provides interesting photo 
fodder. In many other localities, his¬ 
toric pageants and colorful parades offer 
Kodachrome a wide berth. 

Since people make any fair, you will 
probably concentrate much of your shoot¬ 
ing on closeups of the personalities you 
find. Naturally, these should never be 
posed. Instead, carry your camera about 
inauspiciously and seek candid, surprise 
footage. For this type of filming, tripods 
will betray you, but this does not mean 
that all shooting must be done with the 
uncertain, hand-held camera. 

Wherever possible, lean your outfit 
against the side of a building or atop 
a corner post or hold it firmly against 
a tree for sturdy support. If you plan 
any bird’s-eye angle views looking down 
upon the fair grounds, prevent the dan¬ 
ger of a lens spill by securing your cam¬ 
era to your wrist with a leather leash. 

When Tripod’s Imperative 

Telephoto lenses of medium length 
are also useful for obtaining intimate 
closeups of wide-eyed youngsters and 
tired, foot-weary oldsters. Where long- 
focus lenses are used, however, a tripod 
is most necessary to prevent jittery pic¬ 
tures. Candid group scenes can often 
be taken by “under-arm” methods. 

Simply tuck the camera nonchalantly 
under your left arm, after having pre¬ 
set focus and aperture, walk into the 


scene action, fold your arms in front of 
you, and calmly operate the exposure 
button with the thumb or fore finger 
of the right hand. 

If you wear a topcoat, insert the left 
hand in the left pocket, grasp the cam¬ 
era firmly through the coat lining, and 
do your shooting from hip level. These 
methods are equally effective when film¬ 
ing detective footage for courtroom evi¬ 
dence. No movie maker, however, should 
go beyond reasonable bounds to secure 
his candid stuff. 

Since most fair filming requires much 
footwork, travel light. Don’t overburden 
yourself with a lot of extra gadgets 
unless they are essential to filming. 
Carry your camera in your hand, sans 
carrying case. If you use monochrome 
stock, leave your 2x yellow filter right 
on the lens, removing it .only when it is 
not needed. 

Carry enough film with you, and re¬ 
member that the usual tendency is to 
overshoot. If you have spent some time 
planning your fair reel in advance, you 
will have a pretty good idea of how much 
footage will be needed altogether. Pos¬ 
sibly 400 feet of 16mm. or equivalent in 
8mm., will cover all angles. 

Carry Enough Film 

If you plan to dig beneath the fair 
highlights, you may require 800 feet or 
more. The best bet is to carry a little 
more film than you plan to shoot, for 
nothing is more disconcerting than to 
run out of fodder just when the clicking 
is best. 

The method of carrying extra reels 
and other accessories may cause a little 
anxiety. The empty camera carrying 
case, for instance, might be loaded and 
strapped to the shoulder. Still better is 
a small packsack which can be swung 
over shoulder or back. 

Two months ago the writer used such 
a pack for conveniently housing flash¬ 
bulbs as well as film on a two-hour hike 
down into Wind Cave in the southern 
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Black Hills. Such an arrangement leaves 
both hands free for camera manipula¬ 
tion. 

There are several ways to introduce a 
fair reel, but the easiest method might 
be to fade in on a long shot of billboard 
artists pasting up the first notice of 
the fair. Or show a couple of blistered 
hands tacking up a colorful advertising 
card. Either of these shots might be 
taken from a parked car, with motor 
idling, and when the inscription is fully 
read, the car starts up slowly and the 
camera begins to move during the fade- 
out. 

Then adjourn to your darkroom— 
unless your camera is equipped with a 
wind-back—and wind back the film for 
the duration of the fade, creating a 
dissolve by fading in on a moving shot 
showing a car approaching the fair 
grounds. 

(Special note: Several popular make 
cameras can be rebuilt with “wind- 
backs.” Rieschl-Emerick Laboratories, 
Inc., 303 Loeb Arcade, Minneapolis, 
Minn., rebuilds 8 mm. Filmos for $19.95. 
Baia Motion Picture Engineering, 8044 
Hardyke, Detroit, Michigan, equips 
16mm. Cine-Kodak Model K with wind- 
back for $25.) 

Angle up for a near shot of the name 
of the fair, and then come in for closeups 
of tickets changing hands, feet moving 
and turnstiles spinning. 

Alibi for a Flight 

If weather conditions permit, hire a 
barnstorming aviator to take you aloft 
on a few sweeps over the fair grounds 
for a unique introduction. Such a wide 
angle glimpse will show the entire lay¬ 
out; then you simply glide back to earth 
and shoot the highlights from the 
ground. 

Cover the commercial exhibits as 
briefly as possible, allowing more foot¬ 
age to prize displays entered by local 
groups. If photofloods are needed to 
light inside displays, do your filming in 
early morning before the crowds arrive. 
Step well inside the doorway of a build¬ 
ing and frame shots of visitors entering 


Left—A high vantage point is often 
helpful in covering wide areas. Here 
Belle Fourche , S. D ., streets are filled 
with concessions to amuse guests at 
1939 Black Hills Round-Up. 

Right—A telephoto lens could be used 
here to pick off individual members of 
the crowd below. Street dances and wild 
merry-making add action and color to 
fair and carnival filming. 


and leaving. Poultry and livestock ex¬ 
hibits are usually housed in bright sur¬ 
roundings, where closeups can be taken 
with fast lenses without need for extra 
lighting. 

Lunch-time, with its hot dogs and 
pink lemonade, will furnish endless pos¬ 
sibilities for candid, unposed studies. Sit 
down under one of the concession tents 
and place your movie camera on the 


Day or night, the ferris wheel usually 
is chief carnival attraction. It is most 
photographically pleasing after dark. 



table beside you, pointed at some inter¬ 
esting character perhaps across the way. 

Estimate the distance, adjust the lens 
setting, and innocently press down on 
the exposure button while you gulp and 
guzzle. You will be surprised at the 
results. 

The midway, with its amusement cen¬ 
ters, will capture much of your fair foot¬ 
age, for here you will find action and 
thrills aplenty. Barkers, medicine men, 
bearded ladies, the boy with the revolv¬ 
ing head, trained animals, Ripley’s freaks 
—these are only a few oddities you can 
film for your back-home audiences. 

And then there are the thrill rides— 
the Lindy Loop, the Octopus, midget 
racing, and, of course, the ferris wheel. 

Pick High Spot 

After you have covered some of these 
concessions from the ground, pick a good 
thrill ride, and do your action shooting 
from some dizzy height or angle for 
extra hair-raising thrills. 

Usually at sundown all concession 
lights switch on, and the combination of 
artificial illumination and natural out¬ 
door light produces weird looking pic¬ 
tures. 

Color silhouettes of barkers, the 
crowds, odd structures and statuary, 
taken from a low angle against the 
western sky, will result in beautiful 
effects. 

If your local fair features auto or 
horse racing, reserve a spot for track 
movies in your special film. Arena tags 
are sometimes granted to bona fide 
photographers and worthy amateurs, and 
these will permit you to take ringside 
closeups of the preliminary prepara¬ 
tions, well out of range of the grand¬ 
stand spectator. 

When the starting gun pops, you 
should be up under the roof of the grand¬ 
stand, shooting down on the whole track 
right over the heads of spectators. The 
sheltered stand will serve as a giant 
sunshade, and the artistry will be that 
of unique framing beneath the eaves. 

A telephoto lens and a fairly high 
vantage point will enable you to follow 
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i ' neon cow was an unusual exhibit 
a r ?cent Minnesota State Fair. Such 
[iKt shots make fair filming an even 
more interesting pastime. 


.'ie beat of hoofs or the roar of motors 
around the speedway. You may wish to 
;ru P down to track level and shoot 
'•‘nee-line closeups as the speeders race 
And if you are looking for spills, 
you should seek a location on one of 
the turns where most upsets occur. 

Quite often, one day of Fair Week will 
• set aside as Thrill Day, when anti- 
iuated locomotives or motorcars are 
s **nt roaring headlong at each other, 
<»nly to crash and explode before the 
• orrified eyes of grandstand ticket- 
holders. 

Daredevils plunge autos through flam¬ 
ing walls, while multiple parachute 
jumpers leap earthward from unseen 
heights, marking their course with trail¬ 
ing flour dust. At most every fair you 
will find at least one high-diving horse 
or hound. 

Fireworks Big Thing 

The fireworks display before the 
grandstand at night will cap the events 
of the day. If you use Type A Koda- 
chrome, most of your after-dark filming 
will be done at your camera’s widest 
aperture, preferably around f/1.9. 

For giant pyrotechnics, pull back for 
a distant view, but for individual sky 
rockets and bursting bombs, you can fol¬ 
low the flickering tail of the rocket with 
your telephoto right up to the bursting 
point. If there are bystanders on the 


building signs and other inscriptions 
right on location. Where the wording is 
too long for a normal title, expose two 
or three frames anyway. 

When the film is processed, make a 
frame enlargement of the wording, or 
project the single frame on a screen for 
close study, and boil down this reference 
title to normal length for inclusion in 
the finished film. 

Shooting a few movie frames or em¬ 
ploying a minicam for title study pur¬ 
poses is even more efficient and accurate 
and less time-consuming than ordinary 
notebook scribbling. 


ground, silhouette them between the 
camera lens and the brilliant fireworks 
display for an artistic effect. 

When you sit down to edit all your 
footage, remember that the tempo of 
your film—the speed at which you want 
it to gallop along—will depend on scene 
length. General scenics, views of build¬ 
ings, persons and exhibits, should not 
run too long. In fact, shots taken on the 
amusement grounds, where action is 
fast and furious, may even call for 
shorter clippings. 

Title-writing can be kept at a mini¬ 
mum by filming near shots of fair and 


GEORGE BARNES AWARDED 
NOD IN REPORTER'S POLL 


G eorge barnes, a. s. c., was 

awarded the Hollywood Report¬ 
er’s poll of the critics’ approval 
of photography on “Stanley and Living¬ 
stone.” The second for the month of 
July was to Theodor Sparkuhl for “Beau 
Geste” and Tony Gaudio for “The Old 
Maid.” 

Four other awards were given to the 
same picture. They were for the best 
picture, for the best director, Henry 
King; for the best actor performance, 
Spencer Tracy, who had the leading part, 
that of Henry M. Stanley, and for the 
screen-play, Philip Dunne and Julien 
Josephson. Sir Cedric Hardwicke, who 
sustained the part of Livingstone, was 
t*paten out for the best supporting actor 
performance by Brian Donlevy, who por¬ 
trayed the brutal sergeant in “Beau 

7 °On the screen credits full mention is 
ade of the men composing the safari 
who went into Africa leaving Hollywood 
n j UI1 e, 1937—the story of which was 


told in the American Cinematographer 
a year ago, that in September, 1938. 
There among others were named Otto 
Brower, the director, and Sidney Wagner, 
A.C.S., photographer. The safari com¬ 
prised a couple of hundred natives as 
well as three score natives acting as per¬ 
sonal servants. 

It was one of the largest expeditions 
ever sent out to represent a motion pic¬ 
ture. One of the local Hollywood papers 
said the safari cost $400,000, about six¬ 
teen times as much as it cost Stanley on 
his original trip. Practically 100,000 feet 
of raw stock was exposed in the trek 
from Nairobi to Ujiji, on Lake Tan¬ 
ganyika, and return. 

The nearly hundred thousand feet of 
film which was shipped from Nairobi to 
London by air, by ship to New York and 
thence by air to Los Angeles arrived in 
perfect condition as shown by the film on 
the screen. The photography was beau¬ 
tiful. 

The raw stock or original film was all 


in sealed tins within tins and vacuum 
packed. Following exposure the film 
was dessicated, or dried, for twenty-four 
hours to free it from humidity or mois¬ 
ture. Then it was sealed and waxed 
and placed in double tin containers and 
carefully cased and again sealed for ship¬ 
ment. Every precaution was taken the 
sealing was so tight that no air could 
penetrate. 


Lawrence of England Visits 
Ampro Factory in Chicago 

R. G. Lawrence of Bristol, England, 
representing Messrs. M. W. Dunscombe 
of Ampro Sales, has been a recent 
visitor at the Ampro factory in Chi¬ 
cago. It was Mr. Lawrence’s first visit 
to the United States and was for the 
purpose of acquainting himself with 
the personnel and the business methods 
of the company. 

“We are convinced that through the 
efforts and co-operation of our Eng¬ 
lish distributor all Ampro products will 
become even more widely known 
throughout the United Kingdom,” 
writes President Monson of the Ampro 
company. 
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AROUND 

THE 

WORLD'S 

MOVIE 

STUDIOS 


By A. J. PATEL 



L IGHTS! shouts the cameraman 
photographing a big set. In Hol¬ 
lywood, this call may be answered 
by a blaze of illumination from fifty, 
seventy-five, a hundred or more modern, 
efficient lighting units. Once they are 
on and the cameras rolling the cam¬ 
eraman’s worries about the scenes are, 
fundamentally speaking, over. 

In the studios of my native country, 
India, even on the biggest sets the 
same call would be answered by the 
glow of perhaps two dozen lamps— 
scarcely enough to rig even a small¬ 
sized set in Hollywood. And once they 
were lighted, the Indian cameraman 
could count his worries as only begun. 

Those are the two extremes of a world- 
circling journey in which I have had 
the privilege of intimate contact with 
the studios and film industries of three 
continents and five nations. And while 
they are separated By thousands of 
miles, and by an even wider difference 
in technical resources, I feel that these 
two extremes represent the most note¬ 
worthy factors in the world film indus¬ 
try today. 

Indian Production Active 

India and Hollywood are certainly the 
two most active film production cen¬ 
ters in the world today. In India, over 
two hundred pictures are produced every 
year. All of them are feature pictures, 
some of them running 14,000 to 15,000 
feet in release length. When it is 
considered that these productions must 
be made on small budgets, and with 


inadequate equipment and production 
resources, the real magnitude of the 
Indian cinematographers’ achievements 
may be appreciated. 

As I have said, once the lights are 
on and the camera rolls, the Indian 
cinematographer’s worries are just com¬ 
mencing. Insufficient lighting equip¬ 
ment is only one of the things that 
worry him. He knows, for instance, that 
his lighting equipment may be inade¬ 
quate, both in numbers and in efficiency, 
to make the shot. In addition, he may 
have to work with a lens which, accord¬ 
ing to modern, Hollywood standards, is 
far too slow. 

In general, he must make his pic¬ 
tures without many of the things which 
his fellow cinematographer in Holly¬ 
wood would consider absolutely neces¬ 
sary to modern production. What equip¬ 
ment he has is too often of an annoying 
nature rather than pleasing. 

In all of India there are about twenty- 
five stages, owned by almost as many 
companies. Most of these studios are 
quite active. While some companies 
have the good fortune to have several 
stages, of relatively modern construction, 
some of the others may have only one 
stage—and sometimes that is not even 
sound-proof, though no company in In¬ 
dia produces silent pictures today. 

Coming to equipment, the lights are 
very poor, and the photographic equip¬ 
ment by no means elaborate. The aver¬ 
age studio has a total of not more 
than 50 lamps, and not all of these are 
photographic lamps, by any means. 


A. J. Patel, F.R.P.S.,F.R.S.A., 
Chairman Photographic Society of India 


The most popular camera is the Bell 
& Howell, though recently some studios 
have acquired DeBrie “Super Parvos.” 
It will probably surprise Hollywood 
cinematographers to learn that there is 
not more than one dolly and one Indian 
made camera-crane in the whole country. 
Between this and the inadequate light¬ 
ing facilities it is no wonder that dolly- 
shots are seldom made. 

Production System Lacking 

Motion picture production in India is 
not as well systematized as it is in 
Hollywood. Most of the stories are 
written or selected by the director, and 
the scenario is not written in finished 
form. 

There is no such thing as a research 
or technical department; India’s pro¬ 
ducers have never found the importance 
of having any. Yet when an American 
or British producer makes pictures, ap¬ 
parently laid in India, which contain 
technical inaccuracies, we in India are 
prone to complain of what we term 
“insults” to our native customs and 
culture! 

After having served as a research 
advisor during the making of Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s “The Rains Came,” I can 
appreciate the pains that reputable Hol¬ 
lywood producers take to obtain realism 
and authenticity in their pictures. 

Most of the inaccuracies I have ob- 
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in major-studio films laid in 
: a have been traceable to the simple 
. graphical fact that India and Holly- 
•d are many thousands of miles apart, 
h makes it difficult even for Holly- 
d’s major studios to obtain the aid 
people intimately familiar with the 
*-and-and-one details of India’s local 
ustomg and usages. 

1 am sure that if any Indian producer 
'tempted to make a picture laid in 
r ica, film audiences in America could 
as many anachronisms as we in 
dia complain of in American-made 
Indian” films! 

Returning, however, to Indian produc- 
’ methods, we make as many of our 
••lies as possible outdoors, with only 
Mtural light. Up to date, no arti- 
al lighting has been used on loca- 
t."hs. In most instances our outdoor 
or real buildings are used just as 
•' • \ are, with no changes. Fortunately, 
dia has good sunlight most of the 
ar. so weather is no particular hazard. 

Often Delayed 

Production is in most cases repeatedly 

• laved because this thing or that is 

• ready at the proper time. Sometimes 

• whole company may be ready to go 
and then discover that the chief play- 

are late or entirely absent! 

Often, too, companies working on the 
. sound-proofed stages find it neces- 
ary to “shoot around” background 
n .ises, or even to work at night in the 
}; pe of having things quieter. It is 
r.ot to be wondered that the average 
picture takes about four months to pro¬ 
duce! 

The camera is operated by the first 
ameraman: there is no system of hav- 
mk separate camera operators. There 
. however, one or two assistants who 
p ay or may not be classed as skilled 
help. They help at everything from 
.ading the camera to arranging the 
lights. 

Working at odd hours, with settings, 
.stumes and the like which have all 
too often been left more or less to 
hance, with indifferent equipment and 
unskilled helpers, the Indian camera- 
;in must exercise unending patience and 
genuity to get his picture finally re¬ 
corded on film. 

Then he turns it over to the tender 
. of the laboratory and trembles 
, ct at this last stage of the chain 
mgs should still result in disaster. 
It may perhaps sound incredible to 
H ly wood-trained cinematographers that 
,] I v half the Indian motion picture 

• miios still use the old rack-and-tank 
=tem of processing. Yet it is true. 
This is by no means the worst. Though 
; a is a tropical country, where high 

peratures can be expected, process- 

• temperatures is in all too many 
lf u> s controlled by merely adding ice 
recti y to the solution. 

Always Fighting Dust 
Perhaps it dilutes the solutions, the 
. ratory folk will admit, but it is 


cheaper and simpler! Again, there is 
seldom any provision for freeing the 
air of the . laboratory from the ever¬ 
present dust—and this, too, forms a 
hazard in the struggle to get a really 
good picture to the screen. 

In this connection, let me say that 
these conditions exist in spite of strenu¬ 
ous efforts made by the technical rep¬ 
resentatives of the raw-film companies 
to show the Indian technicians and their 
employers the advantages of using more 
modern methods, and in spite of the 
efforts of the more progressive tech¬ 
nicians themselves. 

It is a discouraging fact that in many 
of India’s studios and laboratories there 
is very little understanding between the 
worker who struggles to get the best 
possible work and the proprietor who 
struggles just as hard to get the best 
return out of the least money spent. 
Of course this is to some extent a prob¬ 
lem in most industries and in most 
countries the world over, but it is raised 
to its highest power in India. 

It is very difficult to make a man 
understand technicalities if he doesn’t 
know the difference between good and 
bad pictures—especially if he is in the 
picture business not from any interest 
in art or showmanship, but simply to 
make money in the quickest and easiest 
way. 

The average Indian picture costs about 
$25,000, and makes good profits. The 
market for these pictures is restricted 
almost exclusively to India and to a 
few other countries where there are 
large Indian populations. 

As has frequently been pointed out, 
the language question is a very serious 
problem, as India has about twelve pro¬ 
vincial languages and enough local dia¬ 
lects to make a total of some 300 lan¬ 
guages and dialects spoken by India’s 
population. These are so different that 
the people of one village may very 
likely be unable to understand the speech 
of a neighboring village! 

At present, pictures are produced in 
eight different languages, and as there 
is only a limited market for films in 


Three times as fast as regular Cine- 
Kodak Eight “Pan” Film, and sur¬ 
prisingly fine-grained, a new Cine- 
Kodak Eight Super-X Panchromatic 
Film is announced by the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester. 

This new 8mm. film makes indoor 
picture-taking by artificial light almost 
as easy as outdoor filming in sunlight. 
Actors spotlighted on theater stages, 
boxing bouts in flood-lighted rings . . . 
these are readily filmed with Super-X 
“Pan.” 


each tongue it is not likely that the 
industry can develop on a larger scale 
until (or unless) India has one language 
and pictures are all made and under¬ 
stood in that language. 

Technicians Enthusiastic 

Yet despite these handicaps, and the 
greater one that India’s cinematogra¬ 
phers and other technicians must be al¬ 
most wholly self-taught, India has little 
lack of capable technicians. More im¬ 
portant, they are brimming with en¬ 
thusiasm for their work, earnestly striv¬ 
ing to make it better and to improve 
their country’s films. 

In this I feel infinite credit is due 
to India’s cinematographers, for even 
though they are working under the 
handicaps of inadequate equipment and 
insufficient resources, they keep their 
patience and their enthusiasm, and in 
many cases turn out pictures in no way 
inferior to those made in the studios 
of Europe and England, where equipment 
and resources are so vastly more ample. 

German Studios Well Equipped 

After leaving India, the first for¬ 
eign studio I ever saw was the Ufa 
Studio at Neubabelsberg, in Germany. 
This is a remarkably fine, big plant, situ¬ 
ated just a few miles out of Berlin. In 
its time it has probably produced more 
of the world’s outstanding films than 
any studio outside of Hollywood. 

The Ufa Studio is the greatest film 
producing concern in the whole of 
Europe. There are about 2000 people 
engaged there in normal work. 

The studio itself covers an area of 
116 acres, and all types of pictures are 
produced there, including not only screen 
plays, but also excellent instructional 
films, advertising films and weekly 
newsreels. There is a total of 22 stages 
in this plant, of which 10 are sound¬ 
proof. 

In general layout this studio might 
well be taken for a Hollywood plant, it 
is so spacious and complete. There are 
over 250 dressing rooms, capable of 
accommodating about 2500 1 players at 
one time. 

For outdoor sets, Ufa follows the 


Shots indoors at night can now be 
made by the light of one Photoflood bulb 
instead of three. And outdoors, football 
fans owning 8mm. cameras will welcome 
the new film for this year’s gridiron 
activities, particularly for fourth-quar¬ 
ter action in the dimmer light of late 
afternoon. 

In addition to its speed and fine grain, 
Cine-Kodak Eight Super-X “Pan” yields 
astonishingly clear, brilliant screen pic¬ 
tures. It will retail at $2.25 per roll, 
including processing. 


EASTMAN SUPER-X PAN 
THREE TIMES AS FAST 
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KUHNE'S 

CAMERA 


RECORDS 
MARVELS 
FROM AIR 

By JACK KUHNE 

Expeditionary Cameraman 
Twentieth Century-Fox Short Subjects 

All illustrations are enlargements from 35 mm. film 
photographed for Magic Carpet’s subject of 
“Good Neighbors” 


In 50,000 Mile Air Trip 
to Make One Short Magic 
Carpet Cameraman Flies 
to Elevations Over 25,000 
Feet Securing Pictures of 
Prehistoric Mysteries. 


M AKING the Lowell Thomas Magic 
Carpet of Movietone “Good 
Neighbors” was a satisfying ex¬ 
perience. In the first place, it tied in 
with Secretary of State Cordell HulPs 
policy of open-handed friendliness toward 
our Latin American neighbors, which 
also happens to be the policy of the ex¬ 
ecutives of Twentieth Century-Fox, led 
by President Sidney Kent and my direct 
superior, Producer Truman Talley, in 
charge of all our company’s short sub¬ 
jects. 

If it hadn’t been for the fact that in 
the midst of producing “Good Neigh¬ 
bors” I was assigned by General Mana¬ 
ger Edmund Reek of Twentieth Century- 
Fox Movietone News to cover the tragic 
earthquake at Chilian, Chile, I would 
count this visit to South America as the 
most delightful assignment ever given 
me and, in search of Magic Carpet of 
Movietone material, I’ve roamed consid¬ 
erably. 

Only four months previous to my 
South American visit I was making pic¬ 
tures of Lapp life in the Arctic Circle 
north of Norway for a picture titled 
“The Viking Trail,” released last season 
as one of the Magic Carpet series. 

That South America contains some of 
the most fascinating places in the world 
I’m sure you’ll agree if you see “Good 
Neighbors,” to which I contributed nega¬ 
tive from Argentina, Chile and Peru. 

Flying 50,000 Miles 
To Make One Short 

The other sequences from beautiful 
Rio de Janeiro and other north-eastern 
countries on this continent were made 
by the good-will expedition from our 
company headed by Anthony Muto, our 



Jack Kuhne 


Washington (D.C.) supervisor, aided 
by Cameraman Fernando Delgado and 
Soundman Ben Box. 

Although this is but a single reel pic¬ 
ture it represents a lot of effort by both 
parties. I myself flew over 50,000 miles 
to make my scenes. The Muto party 
also covered considerable territory. 

Here is a brief itinerary of my own 
travels: 

In the first place I flew from Miami 
to Panama and thence to Lima, Peru. 
After working there for awhile for the 
“Good Neighbors” release, I got an 
urgent request to fly to Chilian, Chile, 
to cover the disastrous earthquake that 
leveled that once beautiful Chilean city. 

It will suffice here to say I hope I’ll 
never be called on to cover another such 
tragedy and witness a whole section of 
a population practically decimated over¬ 
night. The tragic sights I witnessed in 
that stricken city are indelibly engraved 
on my mind. 

But, even more so than the tragedies 
I witnessed was the unconquerable cour¬ 
age of the Chileans in the face of dis¬ 
aster. To see these gentle and loving 
people take over the task of reconstruc¬ 
tion, even before the last tremors of the 
’quake had subsided, renews one’s faith 
in the general integrity of the human 
race. 

Flying 500 Miles 
With Living and Dead 

From this scene of desolation I flew, 
as a medical aid to dying victims, back 
to Lima. On the way two of these badly 
injured persons died. We flew 500 miles 
with the dead among the pitiably sick— 
a most horrifying experience. 

However, we managed to save fifteen, 
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and when I left Lima I visited the hospi¬ 
tal and found them all on the road to re¬ 
covery and anxious to get back to aid in 
the reconstruction work. 

After finishing my work for “Good 
Neighbors” in Peru I made a tour of 
( bile, working out of Santiago, and from 
there crossed the Andes by plane to 
Buenos Aires. 

The biggest thrill of my trip came in 
I - a after Pd developed some still pic- 
• ires I made on one of my flights. I was 
showing them to a group of professors 
< f the University of Lima when sudden- 
f the party let out a wild whoop 

and said: 

“My God, here they are!” 

I did not know what it was all about, 

' I noticed he was looking at one of 
my stills. 

Helping to Solve 
Mystery of Universe 

“Here's what?” said I casually. 

Man,” my friend answered, “you’ve 
e t pictures here of the mysterious 
for which we’ve been looking for 

years*” 

I examined my pictures and, sure 
. - 3 ph. there on the ground were giant 


Here are mysterious markings noted by 
Cameraman Jack Kuhne at an altitude 
—lines that cannot be distinguished on 
the ground. They are believed to date 
from a pre-Inca people and possibly to 
be a calendar for reckoning time. Some 
of these cones in the Nasca valley in the 
Andes are twelve miles in length and 
entirely straight. The University of 
Peru is building an observatory over¬ 
looking the markings. Here will be 
stationed a body of astronomers who 
will endeavor to recapture the period of 
time when these markings may have 
been of current interest. 


cones crisscrossing and pointing here, 
there and everywhere. 

“So what?” said I, in my ignorant 
bliss. 

“So what,” said my friend, “would you 
like to be a party to solving a mystery 
of the universe?” 

“If I can do it on one drink, okeh,” said 
I, “what’s the catch?” 

It then came out that what I had acci¬ 
dentally photographed had been the ob¬ 
ject of all sorts of archaelogical expe¬ 
ditions, the pre-Inca cones. A Danish 
adventurer and miner named Captain 
Aage Salto had reported seeing these 


mysterious markings on a surveying 
flight, but had not thought them im¬ 
portant enough to locate. 

They were about to be put down by 
the searching scientists as figments of 
the imagination when my pictures put 
them back in the running. 

To explain the real significance of this 
rediscovery one would have to be an ex¬ 
pert archaelogist, astronomer and mathe¬ 
matician. However, here goes. It seems 
these cones, some of them twelve miles in 
length, with lines as straight as if some 
giant had drawn them using a ruler, 
were pre-historic calendars. 

From these cones, it is supposed, an 
ancient pre-Inca race was able to tell the 
time of the year and forecast weather 
for planting. If this supposition is cor¬ 
rect, then these ancients were as ad¬ 
vanced in mathematics and astronomy as 
we are. 

They used the cones to chart the stars 
and constellations, and when they were 
traveling along the lines of the cones 
or meeting their points it was significant 
in some at present unknown way. 

To use these cones, it is further sup¬ 
posed, required a high knowledge of the 
heavens, of mathematics and the use of 
(Continued on Page J^IO) 
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These photographs 
are enlarged from 
the remarkable film 
entitled “Good 
Neighborsphoto¬ 
graphed by J a c k 
Kuhne and released 
by Twentieth Cen¬ 
tury-Fox as a Magic 
Carpet number. In 
Peru Kuhne y s plane 
flew 25,000 feet and 
more in order to 
photograph Mount 
Huascaron, 22,180 
feet elevation. Then, 
for the first time it 
has been under a 
camera for motion 
pictures, he shot El 
Misti, giant crater 
at Arequipa, Peru. 
There is a thrill 
that rides in the be¬ 
holder in this se- 
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quence as is realized 
the proximity of the 
wingtips to the sides 
as the pilot drops 
below the crest. And 
of course a touch 
would mean disas¬ 
ter, of loss without 
trace. 

The pictures easily 
will rank as among 
the most dramatic 
shown upon the 
screen. Scenically 
they are tops. And 
exposure and pho¬ 
tography generally? 
Of course there may 
have been superior, 
but this writer un¬ 
fortunately re¬ 
mained at home that 
night. 
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Kuhne Records Marvels 
from Air 

(Continued from Page U07) 

instruments like the present day survey¬ 
or’s transit and the sailor’s sextant. 

Plane and Camera 
Really Start Something 

As a result of these pictures, the Uni¬ 
versity of Peru is setting up an obser¬ 
vatory on top of the Andes overlooking 
the Nasca valley, where these phenomena 
may be studied. 

Then, when their exact position on the 
earth is determined, a whole body of 
astronomers are going to work out the 
exact places in the heavens of the con¬ 
stellations for thousands of years until 
they find them traveling the conical lines 
or matching the points. 

If they are successful in this research 
they then expect to know the why and 
wherefore of these mysterious so-called 
timepieces. One of the odd things about 
these cones is that they cannot be seen 
from the ground, though being plainly 
visible from the air. 

So, maybe, Twentieth Century-Fox 
and I will go down in history as the ones 
who made a discovery that helped to 
solve a universal riddle. Yes, I got a 
great thrill out of this and I’m making 
archaeology my avocation for the future. 

Five Mile Elevation 
To Photograph Huascaron 

After getting over the excitement of 
being a discoverer I went back to my job 
and flew over Mount Huascaron, the high¬ 
est peak in Peru, having to attain over 
25,000 feet to encompass the giant in the 
finder of my camera. This peak towers 
into the sky for 22,180 feet. 

My next conquest ... by now I’m 
feeling like an old Spanish Conquistador 
. . . was El Misti, the giant crater at 
Arequipa, Peru. 

This slumbering bunch of violence 
hasn’t blown in over a hundred years, 
but the last time it did it spread ruin 
and desolation with its hot lava over an 
area of 100 miles in circumference. 

This is the first time this sleeping 
giant has ever been filmed for motion 
pictures, although it has been shown in 
stills. It was an awe-inspiring sight 
to look into that gaping, jagged, steam¬ 
ing hole. I wished I had Father Hub¬ 
bard along with me to explain its mys¬ 
tery and potentialities. 

From El Misti, after a few days’ rest, 
we journeyed to the famous pre-Inca 
ruins at Macchu, Piccahu, Peru. These 
were discovered in 1911 by ex-Senator 
Hiram Bingham. There are many mys¬ 
teries attached to these remnants of a 
glorious past. 

The pottery and tools found in the 
ruins show that these pre-Inca people 
were highly civilized and very capable 
engineers. One is bewildered by the size 
of the boulders used in the buildings 
and the masonry exhibited. 

The skill shown here can only be com¬ 
pared to that displayed by the builders 


of the Egyptian pyramids, and is said 
by many competent archaeologists to be 
even superior to the work in those monu¬ 
ments of antiquity. 

So skillfully are these 100-ton bould¬ 
ers joined together that it is necessary 
to use a magnifying glass to discover 
the seam. Now that’s something no con¬ 
temporary mason can achieve. 

Further, these ruins are along a moun¬ 
tain top ridge which is almost unscalable. 
In fact, although an earthquake is be¬ 
lieved to be the cause, one group of 
ruins, which may be seen in the picture, 
are inaccessible, being perched pre¬ 
cariously on a peak from which there is 
a sheer drop of over 3,000 feet. 

But it’s a mystery why any commu¬ 
nity, and it seems to have been heavily 
populated, would take such an airy habi¬ 
tation without having the use of wings. 
Yes, here is South America’s puzzler, 
and it’s just as mysterious, if not more 
so, than the Sphinx. 

When we got all we could on this 
second South American mystery we flew 
down and photographed that beautiful 
part of the world known as the Chilean 
Lake section. Here is natural beauty 
that will match anything anywhere. 

The Argentine was the last stop on 
the picture-making itinerary, and this 



A S Lowell Thomas said in his 
absorbing description of the 
scenes shown on the opposite page 
in Twentieth Century-Fox’s “Mag¬ 
ic Carpet”: “This was a great city 
in remote days gone by, before the 
white man came, before the Incas 
came . . . The famous ruins left 
by the pre-Inca people at Macchu 
Picchu . . . Now a scene of craggy 
desolation, but those remains of 
buildings show that this must once 
have been a fair and flourishing 
land—with bountiful agriculture 
and terrace cultivation. 

“Nobody knows anything about 
the long - forgotten people who 
reared massive cities with extra¬ 
ordinary architecture. They built 
with immense masses of stone, 
and the wonder is—how could they 
have cut and handled the huge 
blocks? Joined without mortar and 
laid together with the most minute 
accuracy. A mystery of pre-his- 
toric civilization. 

“On top of that rocky pinnacle 
are the ruins of a town. Inaccessi¬ 
ble ruins—you can’t get to them. 
It is believed that an earthquake 
broke down the approaches and 
left the town perched there, im¬ 
possible to reach. 

“Strange mystery of the past. 
Our South American Good Neigh¬ 
bors are indeed fascinating neigh¬ 
bors.” 


hustling, bustling, United States of South 
America gave us many excellent se¬ 
quences for “Good Neighbors.” 

Then back to Lima, to Panama, to 
Miami and home. And, although I love 
South America, there is still no place 
like home. 


County Supervisors Take 
Pictures of Drunk Drivers 

The Pima County Board of Supervi¬ 
sors recently purchased a movie camera 
from the Martin Drug Company of Tuc¬ 
son, Ariz., for the purpose of “mugging” 
drunken driving suspects. 

Shots are taken of the suspect being 
put through the various tests—walking 
a chalk line, bending over and attempt¬ 
ing to touch the toes, closing the eyes 
and swinging the arms from an out¬ 
stretched position at the sides in an arc 
so that the first fingers on each hand 
touch (try it), etc. 

This movie is then shown the sus¬ 
pect in an effort to convince him that he 
might as well plead guilty—thus saving 
the county the expense of a jury trial. 
In case the suspect still wishes to fight 
the case, the movie is to be used as evi¬ 
dence. 

Charles Nielsen, manager of Martin 
No. 1, and who has developed the pho¬ 
tographic department in his store from 
a few cheap still cameras to one of 
the largest and most complete depart¬ 
ments of its kind in the Southwest, con¬ 
vinced the Supervisors that the idea was 
practical by taking the first pictures 
personally and showing them to the Su- 
pervisors, law-enforcement officers, 
judges, lawyers and members of the 
press. 

Now he is working hard on the city 
police force in an attempt to sell them 
candid cameras for all their patrol cars. 


Something to Remember 

(Continued from Page 390) 

Some one has classed the performance 
as a documentary. And so indeed it is, 
one of the great documentaries of all 
time. 

It will be a sorry picture for Germany. 
It will serve as a damning indictment 
against the German Army in the first 
instance, because it is more than plainly 
pointed out that the verdict was the act 
of the army. The German people had 
no part of it. 

But the great public which sees the 
picture will not distinguish the army 
from the people. They will put the blame 
squarely on the head of the German man 
and woman who constitute the great Ger¬ 
man people. They will hate the German 
people for the unspeakable brutality that 
is put before their eyes. 

And the German people, as a people? 
They will not see this indictment of them 
—for nowhere where flies the German 
flag will any part of “Nurse Edith 
Cavell” be shown. That, too, will be 
Verboten. 
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Praise Does Come 
for Camerawork 

T HE box office strength of a star use his own phrase, “incredibly techni- 
or featured player is to a con- cal” questions as to how this scene or 
siderable extent gauged by the that was photographed. 


volume of fan mail he or she receives. 
A rare few directors—men like Cecil 
De Mille or Frank Capra—and fewer 
producers—such as David Selznick or 
Darryl Zanuck—enjoy professional pres¬ 
tige as “box office” favorites not only 
because they make pictures that are 
successful, but because the public at 
large is sufficiently impressed with their 
work to write them letters about it. 

Here, traditionally, fan mail ceases. 
Many people, even within the industry, 
cherish a mistaken belief that to the 
general public such technical workers 
as cinematographers are mere unknown, 
unnoticed names on over long credit 
titles; that their work is so much a 
matter of purely technical routine that 
they never become personally known to 
filmgoers. 

Cinematographers’ Fan Following 

A single glance at the mail received 
by any major studio’s camera depart¬ 
ment should dispel this misconception 
once and for all. 

During the months immediately fol¬ 
lowing the release of any production 
unusually well photographed, or made 
under unusual circumstances, the mail 
box of the director of photography re¬ 
sponsible for that achievement is 
crowded with letters from people in 
every walk of life—from people in and 
out of the industry who feel that his 
camerawork enhanced the dramatic 
value of the film, and from amateur 
and professional photographers and 
cinematographers the world over who 
see in his treatment of some scene a 
possible answer to their own photo¬ 
graphic problems. 

When Clyde De Vinna, A.S.C., re¬ 
turned some months ago from an as¬ 
signment in Dutch Guiana he sur¬ 
prised his studio associates with the 
statement that it was not so much his 
association with one of the world’s 
greatest studios that opened official 
doors for him, as the fact that he was 
remembered as the man who photo¬ 
graphed such locally popular films as 
“White Shadows in the South Seas” 
and “Trader Horn.” 

Cecil De Mille, returning from a 
nation-wide lecture tour, reported that 
to his amazement the majority of ques¬ 
tions asked him by his audiences were 
not about the personalities and private 
lives of the stars, but specific and, to 


Wanted: Technical Advice 

This quest for specific technical in¬ 
formation naturally centers in the cine¬ 
matographer’s mail. For instance, soon 
after the first showing of a produc¬ 
tion laid against a naval background, 
this magazine received a letter from 
a navy chief photographer who, know¬ 
ing he was soon to be assigned to of¬ 
ficial cinematographic duties, requested 
specific information as to how Arthur 
Edeson, A.S.C., had lit and filtered his 
seagoing shots and how he had worked 
aboard a battleship. 

As this particular seaman was re¬ 
porting for duty in San Pedro a studio 
visit was arranged to permit him to 
get the necessary information directly 
from cinematographer Edeson. During 
the visit this sailor—a veteran of nearly 
two decades’ service in every part of 
the world, confessed a greater thrill 
at seeing and meeting the members 
of the Warner Brothers’ camera staff 
than he felt at the presence of some 
of the industry’s most glamorous stars. 

In literal fact, half a dozen of the 
screen’s reigning beauties passed by 
him unnoticed as he remarked in awe, 
“Gosh, is that really Sid Hickox over 
there?” 

When Dan B. Clark, A.S.C., photo¬ 
graphs a film starring the Dionne quin¬ 
tuplets, his mail for months afterward 
is filled with letters from users of 
16mm. and 8mm. cameras, asking how 
they can get comparably natural shots 
of their own children, or how to light 
baby pictures without endangering the 
infantile eyes. 

As Shirley Temple’s perennial cine¬ 
matographer, Arthur Miller, A.S.C., is 
kept busy answering similar letters, 
which he does aided by his personal 
experience in making 8mm. home 
movies. 

Ask About Filtering 

After a film like “Stagecoach” scores 
of amateurs turn to the cinematograph¬ 
er in question—in this case Bert Glen- 
non, A.S.C.—for information on filter¬ 
ing. 

And let any unusual achievement in 
special-effects camerawork reach the 
theatres and men like Fred Jackman, 
A.S.C., Farciot Edouart, A.S.C., or 
Byron Haskin, A.S.C., find their mail 
full of letters asking if similar effects 
can be produced with amateur cameras. 


In the same way, Elmer Dyer, A.S.C., 
and Charles Marshall, A.S.C., are plied 
with questions about aerial cinema¬ 
tography by every one from first trip 
airline passengers up to experienced 
army pilots. 

With the rise of Kodachrome such 
Technicolor veterans as Ray Rennahan, 
A.S.C., and Howard Greene, A.S.C., 
have been constantly called upon for 
information helpful in sub-standard 
color filming. 

And after the release of the Techni- 
colored “Garden of Allah” and more 
recently “The Wizard of Oz,” Hal Ros- 
son, A.S.C., has for the same reason 
been doubly thankful that his hobby is 
16mm. movie making—in Kodachrome. 

A Cinematographer’s Fan Mail 

For more specific information on the 
subject of a cinematographer’s fan mail 
let’s take a glance at a quick cross sec¬ 
tion of the mail received by a typical ace 
cameraman. 

One of the most notable current 
photographic achievements is Warner 
Brothers’ “Juarez,” photographed by 
Tony Gaudio, A.S.C. 

Through his courtesy we are privileged 
to quote from a few of the many letters 
he received from persons in and out of 
the industry during the first few weeks 
following the release of that production. 

It is sometimes thought that a pro¬ 
ducer considers cinematographers some¬ 
what in the light of a necessary evil— 
part of the studio overhead and helpful 
in the creation of glamour girls, but 
scarcely creative artists. 

On the day following the preview of 
“Juarez,” however, Gaudio received the 
following letter from a leading producer 
in no way connected with his studio nor 
concerned in the success of the produc¬ 
tion. It reads: 

Dear Mr. Gaudio: 

Please accept my congratulations on 
your brilliant job of photography on 
“Juarez,” which I think is artistically 
and dramatically one of the best the 
screen has ever seen. Cordially and sin¬ 
cerely yours, 

DAVID 0. SELZNICK. 

Such a spontaneous tribute from a 
competing studio’s chief is certainly 
significant of the way the real leaders 
of the industry regard the members of 
the camera profession. 

From far-off Australia came a letter 
from an Australian distributor who dur¬ 
ing a studio visit had made Gaudio’s 
acquaintance. He says in part: 

We have just had the extreme pleasure 
of previewing “Juarez.” I want particu¬ 
larly to congratulate you on the photo¬ 
graphic effects you have obtained. Obvi¬ 
ously, of course, I have no technical 
knowledge with respect to the art of 
photography; therefore, from the point 
of view of one who viewed the picture 
from an unbiased aspect, I do want to 

(Continued on Page U2U) 
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NEW 

FAVORITES 


EASTMAN’S three great new films hack 
up their special characteristics with typ¬ 
ical Eastman reliability and uniformity. 
Worthy successors to earlier Eastman 
emulsions, they are the new raw-film fa¬ 
vorites of the motion picture industry. 
Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, 
N. Y. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, 
Fort Lee, Chicago, Hollywood.) 



EASTMAN 


PLIIS-X 


for general studio use 


SUPER-XX 

for all difficult shots 


BACKGROUXD-X 

for backgrounds and general exterior work 
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.Documentaries 
for the 
Amateur 




A FTER making a few personal pic¬ 
tures most amateurs feel the urge 
to make a documentary film. This 
high sounding title is attractive, but 
actually a documentary is a non-fictional 
film that tells a story. These films deal 
with reality, not fiction. It follows that 
there are many types of documentaries. 

Family, holiday, industrial, agricul¬ 
tural or historical subjects are most 
favored by amateurs who wish to make 
a documentary, the approach to which 
is as varied as the creative and artistic 
natures of different individuals. 

In a previous article suggestions for 
a family or holiday film were discussed. 
The following will deal with industrial, 
agricultural and historical films. 

In these types of documentaries it is 
essential that “the whole truth and 
nothing but the truth” be shown, other¬ 
wise the film will fail in its objective. 
Use the lens of the camera as a search¬ 
ing eye of an inquisitive stranger want¬ 
ing to learn all detail. 

The amateur is fortunate in that he 
is director, cameraman and film editor 
all in one. He can arrange for unusual 
and effective lighting that will make 
the most commonplace objects include 
things that are not cinematic; he can 
write a story that will be interesting to 
the layman. 

Industrial and Agricultural 

These stories can be commenced in 
either of two ways. The first includes a 
visitor who wishes to make a tour of 
inspection. If it is a serious film con¬ 
templated and you are not familiar with 
all details, make a tour with a note book 
before you write the continuity. 

You will then be able to write a con¬ 
tinuous story and note the spots where 
closeups of your visitor can be cut into 


the film. These will add intimate touches 
of humanity that will help the audience 
unconsciously gauge the relative size of 
the setting and the objects contained 
therein. 

While this method of dealing with an 
industrial or agricultural film is best, 
the producer is wholly dependent on the 
capabilities of this visitor to walk 
through the film without becoming cam¬ 
era conscious. 

The second method is to write a story 
without the inclusion of a visitor, but 
story it must be, right from beginning 
to end, with plenty of atmospheric back- 


Costmnes should be authentic—one of 
the characters in “Nation’s Builders.” 



Types rather than actors should be chosen 


ground and many closeups to show de¬ 
tail and texture. If it is a clinical pic¬ 
ture, show if possible, cause, effect, 
treatment and cure. 

In some types of documentaries such 
as mining or agricultural films the cam¬ 
era could follow a workman throughout 
his working day. Industrial films are not 
hard to make if you have plenty of 
lighting equipment, a fast lens and fast 
films. 

Historical Documentaries 

Research is necessary before a scena¬ 
rio can be attempted. If the making of 
the film coincide with celebrations that 
are being held to commemorate the 
founding of an institution, town, city or 
nation the filmsmith will find many will- 
ing hands to assist, but he would be well 
advised to do a little research himself. 

A visit or two to the local library will 
enable him to select a few episodes 
which can be handled in a cinematic 
manner and later joined together by 
titles or other film technique then added 
to shots that are to be had when any 
suitable pageant is being enacted as a 
celebration of a past event. 

With this type of film it is important 
that a historically correct story be writ¬ 
ten. From this a detailed working script 
is made. Divide this into parts which 
can be filmed in one day. 

Types rather than actresses and actors 
should be chosen. People who resemble 
the characters they are to portray are 
effective. If it is a statesman that is 
required, choose a person who has dig¬ 
nity; a doctor or lawyer usually is suit¬ 
able. If it is a farmer that has to be 
cast, choose a man that is used to han- 
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Industrial films are not hard to make if 
• ' a ve plenty of lighting equipment. 


’ig farm impliments, but do not ex- 
;** *t your doctor friend to become a 
::irmer overnight, or your farmhand to 
have the dignity of a statesman. 

C ostumes should be authentic. If you 
:ve in a city, that city most probably 
fas a theatrical or fancy costume com¬ 
pany that will hire period clothes. A 
wardrobe mistress can be of great value. 
I ry to gain her interest and friendship. 

You will be surprised at the costumes 
>h«* can find among the racks. Clothes 
that are a little the worse for wear are 
hotter than new ones unless it is a per- 
son °f high rank who is being dressed. 
If it is required to make a costume ap- 
l>< ar worn, do not tear. Rub it between 
two bricks. 

Locations should not be chosen at ran¬ 
dom. Pay a visit to your local tourist 
bureau. These people not only advise 
about a holiday, but also know their 
wn locality exceptionally well and will 
give assistance if they think your film 
might publicize the district. 

If these people fail, try the newspaper 
cameraman and the newsreel camera¬ 
man, as both groups are keen men and 
know your difficulties. When a choice of 
locations is available choose the one 
nearest home as valuable time can be 
wasted traveling. 

Directing is simplified if your players 
know what is expected of them before 
they are on the set. This can be done 
by supplying them with a detailed plan 
of the whole day’s contemplated work. 

Have several copies of your shooting 


T HE Emby Photographic Products 
of California, Inc., is opening a 
new manufacturing place in Los 
Angeles. The location is 1041 South 
Olive street, in a spot rapidly becoming 
the camera headquarters for the down¬ 
town section. The Craig company is on 
one side and the Los Angeles Camera 
Exchange is on the other. 

At the head of the company is H. R. 
Kossman, general manager, who has had 
abundant experience in the work he is 
undertaking. 

The building is 55 by 100, and part 
0 f it is in two stories. The upper floor 
j s devoted to offices. In the front of the 
main floor is a large sales office. The 
remainder of the front of the office is 
devoted to an exhibit room and windows. 
Just behind these is a large projection 
rr> om, with an area of 10 by 25 feet. 

In the rear of this is a semi-darkroom 
of the same size, with a customers’ dark- 
- m leading off. There is another dark¬ 


script typed and hand them to the play¬ 
ers a few days before you are to go on 
location. This will save valuable time 
when you are ready to shoot. 

For yourself prepare another working 
script that is set out in the order you 
intend working. On your first script 
your scenes will be numbered in numeri¬ 
cal order, but in this working script 
you might find it expedient to commence 
the last scene first. Be careful to have a 
friend mark each scene as it is shot, 


room devoted to testing immediately ad¬ 
joining. There also is a stockroom with 
plenty of light. A big vault here is de¬ 
voted to patterns and tools. 

Chief Engineer R. C. Hubbard, for¬ 
merly of the Consolidated Film Indus¬ 
tries, will be at the head of a large 
force of engineers and designers. The 
latter have roomy quarters. The ma¬ 
chine shop with 1500 feet of area has 
an impressive array of equipment, with 
lathes of many types. Chief Engineer 
Hubbard’s office is at the edge of this 
room. 

There is the latest type of tempera¬ 
ture control for hardening metal, power 
press and foot press, automatic lathes 
and automatic screw. It is the intention 
to manufacture photo finishing equip¬ 
ment at first, to be followed by any type 
of amateur equipment or motion picture 
or any work which may be desired. 

Mr. Kossman plans to have an open¬ 
ing about September 15, at which the 


then, you will not miss any part of your 
sequence. This is one persons work, and 
he must be careful that the players ap¬ 
pear in each scene as they did in the 
preceding scene. 

Do not tire your amateur players 
with too many unnecessary rehearsals. 
Have your people know what is expected 
of them before they leave home and you 
yourself learn your script, shot for shot, 
and endeavor to get your cast into the 
mood necessary for each scene. 


trade of Southern California will be 
given a first-hand view of what the 
Emby company plans to do in its new 
home. 


"Photopedia" Issued 

The United Catalog Publishers Inc., 
230 Fifth avenue, New York, has just 
issued “Photopedia,” the only official buy¬ 
ing guide and reference book of the 
photographic industry. It is a large 
volume bound in a hard red vellum cover 
containing over 400 pages with ample 
illustrations, descriptions, prices and 
technical data, complete classified mer¬ 
chandise index, alphabetical index of all 
manufacturers and extensive listing of 
trade marks and trade names. 

The “Photopedia” is used as a buying 
guide and reference book by the photo¬ 
conscious as well as manufacturers, dis¬ 
tributors, dealers, camera clubs, photo¬ 
finishers, press photographers, schools, 
colleges, industrial organizations, etc. 
The price is $1.95. 


So that photographers may have an 
opportunity to submit pictures of summer 
activities to the Leica exhibit, the closing 
date for the receipt of prints has been 
deferred until October 1. 


EMBY OPENING PLANT FOR 
MANUFACTURING IN WEST 
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It’s new, it’s fast, it’s brilliant. Super-X Film 
opens whole new worlds of movie-making 
opportunity for 8 mm. camera users. 


^ INE-KODAK Super-X Safety Film 
^ (8 mm.) greatly increases the scope 
of movie making with an “Eight.” In¬ 
doors under the light of a Photoflood 
or two, outdoors under any kind of day¬ 
light or with night’s illuminations, 
Super-X does its work brilliantly. 

In speed it is three times as fast as 
regular 8 mm. “Pan”; its even greater 
fineness of grain assures clear, clean-cut 
projection on the largest screens ordi¬ 
narily used for 8 mm. showings. It is, of 
course, fully panchromatic. And its 


price, with processing included, is $2.25. 

Cine-Kodak Eight "Pan” 
Reduced in Price 

With the announcement of Super-X 
Film, the price of regular Cine-Kodak 
Eight Panchromatic Film has been re¬ 
duced from $2.25 to $2 per roll. This 
famous film—the film that brought 
revolutionary economy to movie mak¬ 
ing—remains exactly as it has always 
been, reliable, beautifully fine in grain, 
and wide in exposure latitude. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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PRECISION 


ENLARGER 

UNIQUELY 




F MRST item in a comprehensive pro¬ 
gram of highly advanced photo¬ 
graphic equipment, heralded as the 
finest and most versatile enlarger avail¬ 
able anywhere, uniquely designed for an 
< xtremely wide range of applications, 
Kodak Precision Enlarger is announced 
by the Eastman Company as ready in 
September. 

Planned and built in the Kodak Ro- 
rhester factories, the Kodak Precision 
} nlarger is intended for photographers 
uhn require and appreciate fine equjp- 
. < Tit. With it are announced two series 
' anastigmat enlarging lenses and a 
• umber of accessories useful both in 
r „jtine and specialized applications. 

With these lenses and accessories the 
Kodak precision enlarger may be used 
/ , r producing black-and-white prints, 
intern slides, film positives, and also 
making accurate color-separation 
negatives from full-color film trans¬ 
parencies. 

Furthermore, it may be used for copy- 
g and titling, for indoor or outdoor 
; holography in full-color or black-and- 
.- t e and for photomicrography in con- 
r tion with any suitable microscope. 
Through a carefully-planned system 
f interchangeable lenses and con- 
. , „ rs the Kodak precision enlarger 
, veniently covers a range of negative 


sizes from 35mm. up to 2 1 / 4 by 3M 
inches, permitting the making of 11 by 
14-inch and larger prints on the base¬ 
board from any negative within this 
size range. 

With the enlarger head turned to 
horizontal position range of enlarge¬ 
ment is limited only by the length of 
the projection room. 

Three units constitute the basic en¬ 
larger. These are as follows: 

1. The stand assembly. A five-p'y, 
natural finish, laminated wooden base, 
35-inch chrome-plated column IV 2 inches 
in diameter, and sliding bracket. 

2. The bellows assembly A. A die 
cast aluminum back frame which at¬ 
taches to the sliding bracket of the 
stand assembly, and carries a gray 
bellows, die cast aluminum front board 
which accepts a 2%-inch square alu¬ 
minum lens board and a nickel-silver 
chrome-plated shaft on which the front 
casting slides by means of a positive 
friction drive mechanism, designed for 
hairline focusing. 

3. The condenser Head A. A light¬ 
tight metal lamp house containing an 
opal projection lamp and condenser sys¬ 
tem, consisting of two optically ground 
and polished condenser lenses in a metal 
mount with a heat-absorbing glass lo¬ 
cated at the top. 


All Controls Positive 

All controls, in this basic set-up, are 
smooth-acting and positive. A nicely 
adjusted counter-balance in the column 
he"d permits the operator to shift the 
enlarger head upward or downward with 
maximum ease. A slight turn of the 
tenite hand knob secures the head at 
any desired height. 

The head itself may be swung and 
looked instantly at any position from 
cortical to horizontal, and an indicat- 
in" scale shows the accurate vertical 
pornt'on, as well as other positions up 
to 90 degrees off verticle. Furthermore, 
the head and bracket may be turned 
180 degrees round the column, for pro¬ 
jection to the floor. 

These various controls have eminently 
practical application. Head tilt is useful 
in correcting converging vertical lines 
H r. negative. Horizontal position is de- 
n’rab’e in the making of extreme en¬ 
largements or photo murals by projec¬ 
t-on to the wall. And projection to the 
floor is convenient for producing an oc¬ 
casional greater-than-normal enlarge¬ 
ment. 

In erder to provide full enlarging ef¬ 
ficiency throughout the entire range of 
negative sizes accepted by the Kodak 
precision enlarger, lenses are available 
(Continued on Page 428) 
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.Eclair Camera Makes 


.Hollywood Bow 


By WILLIAM STULL, A.S.C. 


W ITH claims of being the most 
silent studio-type motion picture 
camera yet constructed, the 
French-built “Camereclair” this month 
makes its initial appearance in Holly¬ 
wood. Its manufacturer is the Etablisse- 
ments Cinematographiques Eclair, of 
Paris, a firm which since 1907 has not 
only manufactured some of Europe's 
finest camera and laboratory equipment, 
but has also operated its own studios and 
laboratories. 

While the new Eclair embodies nu¬ 
merous features familiar in previous 
models—notably the Mery focusing sys¬ 
tem—it is a completely new design, de¬ 
veloped only during the past two years 
by Maurice Dalotel, who two years ago 
became chief engineer of the Eclair firm 
following an association of more than 
thirty years with the DeBrie organiza¬ 
tion. 

Internationalized Design 

The new camera is already in suc¬ 
cessful use in the major studios of 
Europe, Great Britain and India, and 
has thus been thoroughly proved on ac¬ 
tual production before making its 
American debut. 

The camera combines the outstanding 


features of both European and Ameri¬ 
can design. The camera head is of the 
boxform outline characteristic of Euro¬ 
pean studio cameras, but is fitted with 
very American-looking external maga¬ 
zines, which eliminate any necessity of 
having the film specially rewound, or of 
complicated threading as has usually 
been the case with cameras fitted with 
internal magazines. 

The actual framework of the camera 
is of rigid metal construction, but the 
designer has pioneered the use of a new 
and modern material for the outer case. 
This is a special synthetic plastic, 
moulded into shape. The material used, 
unlike some of the more familiar plas¬ 
tics which have been found ill adapted 


Left, Mechanism of new Eclair camera, 
in photographing position. Film, with 
prism for focusing on film, in aperture, 
ground glass above. Note single claw 
pull-down and registration pin move¬ 
ment. 

Right, Eclair mechanism set for ground 
glass focusing. The film carrying aper¬ 
ture is folded downward, and the ground 
glass dropped into the focal plane. 


to camera construction, is not brittle, 
but of a tough, semi-resilient character. 

This outer case is lined with several 
layers of sound-absorbent materials 
which effectively absorb the noise and 
vibrations produced by the operation of 
the film-moving mechanism within, and 
incidentally serve as thermal insulation 
to protect the film from the effects of 
external heat. The front of the camera 
is closed, for better sound insulation, 
and the lens photographs through an 
optical glass window. 

Pilot Pin Movement 

The film movement is of the pilot pin 
type, with an intermittent pressure pad. 
A single claw moves the film down 
between exposures; as the claw retracts, 
a single pilot pin enters the perfora¬ 
tion and holds the film in accurate reg¬ 
istration. 

The pressure pad behind the aperture 
also operates intermittently, moving 
forward to hold the film precisely in 
the focal plane during the exposure, 
and releasing during the pulldown in¬ 
terval so that the film moves freely. 
One edge of the film is guided. 

Designer Dalotel’s choice of the sin¬ 
gle claw take-down movement is under- 
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M<*<>d to have been guided by tests of 
. jtmer&s of many types, which showed 
that in most instances while two claws 
- ght be provided, minor irregularities 
1 ?i film perforation and shrinkage gen- 
, rally resulted in sufficient error so that 
‘ jt one of the two claws actually moved 
th« film. Therefore he decided a single 
r1«w movement would be fully as ac- 
, irate, and much simpler to construct 
and maintain. 

A single catch permits easy removal 
f the pressure pad and film channel 
f.»r cleaning and inspection. Two posi¬ 
tive mechanical anti-buckle trips are 
l r rided, one governed by a relieved 
r ,}}cr which bears, under spring ten- 
. on, on the incoming film, the other 
(,r\ the outgoing film. 

Two Focusing Systems 

In addition to the conventional cali- 
\ tT au<\ focusing scale, two methods of 

• cually focusing the picture are pro- 

These follow the Mery system, 
v \ has been a patented feature of 
i> a r cameras for more than thirty. 

Y - ual focusing is at all times done 
tfHeugh the lens, in its actual pho- 

• graphing position. The image may 

focused either on a ground glass fo- 
■ SC reen or on the film itself, and 
Viewed through a magnifying system 
frr , r a convenient point at the rear 

of the camera. 


Left, Rear view of Eclair camera , unth 
motor housing removed. Note bayonet 
lock on motor mount, with motor switch 
and connectors below. Focus knob and 
two of the three focusina scales can be 
seen at right comer; below, on side, 
finder and footage counter. 

Right, Front view of Eclair camera, 
with front window open. Note standard¬ 
ized lens mount and position of finder 
lens close to camera lens. Diaphragm 
and shutter controls visible at side of 
camera , slightly below lens. Note rubber 
insulation on diaphragm control shaft. 


For focusing on film—so long a fa¬ 
vorite method of European cinematog¬ 
raphers, even since the advent of anti¬ 
halation film backings—a prism directly 
behind the pressure-pad reflects the 
image on the film into the focusing 
microscope, which is mounted on the 
camera door and in turn reflects the 
image to the rear of the camera. 

The focusing eyepiece, which may be 
adjusted to suit the individual eye, is 
fitted with an automatic shutter so 
that the image may be followed on 
the film during shooting, while if this 
is not done the focusing telescope is 
automatically shuttered, so no light will 
enter to fog the film. 

For ground glass focusing, a knob 
at the rear of the camera is pulled, 
and the camera revolved by hand. This 


rotates the film carrying aperture down¬ 
ward away from the focal position, and 
at the same time slides a ground glass 
down into place in the focal plane, where 
it is viewed from the rear of the cam¬ 
era through the same reflecting-mag- 
nifying optical system used for film fo¬ 
cusing. 

In this operation, the camera door is 
not opened, and the film is not sub¬ 
jected to any undue bending or twist¬ 
ing stresses, and cannot be damaged. 

A slight turn of the motor shaft re¬ 
turns the film to its normal position 
and moves the ground glass up and out 
of the way. A safety lock makes it im¬ 
possible to start the camera with the 
ground glass in the focusing position. 

One Focus and Diaphragm Scale 

Lenses are quickly interchangeable, 
and fitted in standardized mounts. These 
mounts are a recent invention of En¬ 
gineer Dalotel, and embody automatic 
compensation for differences in focal 
length and for the different stop cali¬ 
brations of individual lenses. 

Therefore a single scale for diaphragm 
settings and another for focal settings 
will serve all lenses, regardless of focal 
length or speed. In focusing, the lenses 
do not rotate, but move straight for¬ 
ward or back with relation to the film. 

For convenience of operation, three 
focusing scales are provided. One is 
visible through a port at the front end 
of the right-hand side of the camera. 
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A second is at the rear of the same 
side of the camera, beside the large 
knob that controls the focusing move¬ 
ment. The third is seen through a win¬ 
dow at the rear of the camera. 

The diaphragm scale is on the left 
side of the camera. Directly below it is 
the shutter control by which the shut¬ 
ter may be adjusted to any aperture 
from zero to one hundred eighty de¬ 
grees. No automatic fade is supplied, 
but the shutter may be operated man¬ 
ually while the camera is in operation, 
either to make fades or to compensate 
exposures. 

. A convenience which should be ap¬ 
preciated by assistant cameramen is a 
button on the left-hand side of the 
camera, precisely in the focal plane, 
for attaching a tape measure. Since 
the end of a tape is likely to become 
worn or damaged with use, a calibra¬ 
tion four inches from this knob is pro¬ 
vided as a check-point for precise fo¬ 
cusing. 

Minimum Finder Parallax. 

The finder is mounted on the right- 
hand side of the camera, rather than 
in what we have come to consider the 
conventional place on the opposite side. 
In this position, as the Eclair execu¬ 
tives point out, a person using the finder 
in lining up a shot is out of the way 
of an assistant loading the camera, or 
of another member of the crew using 
the ground glass and focusing magni¬ 
fier. 

The finder lens is placed directly be¬ 
side the photographing lens, inside the 
camera case and but a few inches from 
the lens. The image is reflected through 
the case to the finder on the outside. 
It is of course magnified and erect. 

Due to this placement of the finder 
lens, horizontal parallax is minimized, 
and this is further corrected by a mech¬ 
anism which adjusts the finder to com¬ 
pensate for parallax as the camera lens 
is focused. 

Semi-automatic four-way finder mattes 
are provided to mask the finder to 


Left y Right-hand side of Eclair camera, 
with motor cover in place. Focus control 
at rear of case, auxiliary focusing scale 
at front, footage counter and tachometer 
directly below finder. Lever above finder 
operates film punch, and calibrated scale 
on finder adjusts finder mattes. Note en¬ 
closed, reversible housing over take-up 
belts. 

Right, Close view of Eclair camera, open, 
in ground glass focusing position. Note 
separate magazines and contractible film- 
core. The large dial at left adjusts stops 
for all lenses; directly below is shutter 
control . Film-shaping trimmer at right. 


the angle of any lens being used. 
These mattes are operated by a single, 
calibrated control at the side of the 
finder. 

Uses Any Motor 

Any type of driving motor desired 
may be used with the new Eclair. The 
motor, with any necessary reduction 
gears, is fitted in a bayonet-type motor- 
mount, and covered with a sound-proof¬ 
ing case of the same material as the 
camera case. 

The camera which has been brought 
to HoPywood is equipped with a stand¬ 
ard ERPI alternating current inter¬ 
lock motor, a 50-cycle A. C. motor, and 
a battery-powered motor for “wild shots” 
and location use. 

Electrical circuits and connectors are 
built into the camera for using syn¬ 
chronous motors, interlock motors or 
“wild” motors. A master switch is pro¬ 
vided for use with sound systems in 
which the camera crew starts the 
camera. 

Individual Magazines 

While the magazines are of the fa¬ 
miliar, external type, they differ from 
conventional American practice in that 
the feed and take-up chambers are 
built individually rather than together. 
The magazines are interchangeable, 
having light traps in two positions, so 
that after a loaded magazine is emptied, 


it can be turned ninety degrees and 
used for take-up. 

The magazine spindles are fitted to 
accept the standard cores supplied in 
rolls of raw film. For take-up use, a 
special Eclair core is used. This core 
is slightly larger than the standard raw- 
stock core, and is of the contractible 
type for easy threading. A trimming 
clip is provided at the side of the cam¬ 
era for quickly shaping the end of the 
film for convenient threading. 

The take-up is belt driven, through 
an inclosed belt-housing. At the upper 
end of this housing an adjustment is 
provided for altering the take-up ten¬ 
sion. 

By reversing the take-up housing, 
swinging it from the take-up to the 
feed magazine, the camera may be op¬ 
erated in reverse whenever necessary. 

Silent Operation 

At the present writing, photographic 
and sound tests of the new Eclair cam¬ 
era are being conducted at one of Hol¬ 
lywood’s major studios, pending which 
little can be said about the silence of 
this camera. This writer has, however, 
seen the camera demonstrated on sev¬ 
eral occasions, and while the acoustic 
conditions at those times were not those 
of a test-stage the manufacturer’s claim 
that the Eclair is the most silent cam¬ 
era thus far developed may have some 
basis of foundation. 

The designer states, moreover, that 
the camera will not become noisy with 
use, as the gears are large, with pre¬ 
cision-cut herringbone teeth, and metal 
and plastic gears are alternated. 

Accessories 

The weight of moving parts has been 
reduced to the safe minimum, though 
• the camera appears considerably more 
robust than most European designs, and 
vibration should be correspondingly re¬ 
duced. The usual floating rubber insula¬ 
tion is used between the inner case and 
all external parts. 

The Eclair camera is equipped with 
(Continued on Page A25) 
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FILTERS 

CANNOT 

PERFORM 

MIRACLES 


T HE other day one of my friends 
(ame to me with a problem. 
“Something’s wrong,” he said. 
• always understood you should use 
. h* ivy filter to make clouds stand out 
. nnst their background, but I tried it 
• week when those stormclouds were 
, »t hi ring, and it didn’t work. 

I made two shots—one on panchro- 
11 ic film with a deep red filter, the 
. ' on the same film but without the 
and the clouds show up best in 
mfiltered shot. What’s wrong, any¬ 
how?” 

>,.,*ing the two scenes on the screen, 
. gnawer was easy to find. My friend 
: amply followed a broad rule about 
g clouds —without stopping to con- 
. r what he had to work with, and 
,,w his filters worked, 
lie had a fairly clear blue sky for a 
nm<L Against the sky were piles 
huge stormclouds which ranged from 
ulen gray to black. 

\nd here’s what happened when he 
that red filter over his lens. The 
•. .. acting perfectly normally, dark- 
, , ; the blue sky almost to black. 
\,. nst this dark background, ordinary 
, i clouds will of course stand out 
so many puffy cameos: but these 
] ids were dark! 

\\ ;h nothing to afford contrast, the 
, rK clouds disappeared against the 
k , • od sky like the proverbial black 
a coal-mine. In the unfiltered shot, 
as naturally rendered as a light 
giving a perfect contrasting back- 
nd for the dark thunderclouds. No 
,. r the unfiltered shot was better! 

Tine Filmers—and Still, Too 

g is fairly typical of the way too 
, mefilmers look at the problem 
Next to the ever embarrass- 
What stop should I use?” at ama- 
* - dub meetings and on occasions 
, r - ^standard camerists encounter a 
; . the most frequent question 

. . - “What filter should I use?” 


It’s about like telling a doctor “I don’t 
feel well—what pill should I take?” 
The medico has to know where and in 
what way you feel ill; the photographer 
must take into consideration all of the 
varying conditions of your shot, such 
as subject, atmospheric conditions, light¬ 
ing, location, type of film, and the like 
before he can give an honest, helpful 
answer. 

First of all, let’s make sure we know 
what a filter does. It is only a bit of 
colored glass or gelatin placed between 
your subject and the film. Being colored, 
it lets light of its own color through un¬ 
hindered, and it absorbs light of its op¬ 
posite, or complementary color. 

If it is a red filter, for instance, it 
lets red light pass almost as if the filter 
weren’t there and, depending on how 
deep a red it is, it stops most or all of 
the blue. 

Since you are filtering out part of the 
exposure-making light, you have to in¬ 
crease the total exposure—either by 
giving a longer exposure, or opening up 
the lens to let more light get through— 
to give your film a full normal exposure. 

Matter of Composition 

Now if all the blue light is cut out, 
there will, even so, be practically no 
exposure given in the blue areas of the 
image. And since red goes through un¬ 
hindered, and since you are giving more 
exposure too, the red areas will get an 
increased dose of exposure. 

As a result, the blue areas will be dark 
and the red ones light. Other colors will 
be affected between these extremes, ac¬ 
cording to the amounts of red or blue 
their composition includes. 

All of this presupposes a film that is 
sensitive to red light—that is, a pan¬ 
chromatic film. But suppose we have a 
film that is not sensitive to red, but only 
to blue. We’ve cut out all of the blue; 
we’ve put nothing useful in to replace 
it: so our film will get no exposure. If 
the film is, like Plenachrome, sensitized 


well through the yellows and oranges, 
and almost to red, we may, if we in¬ 
crease the exposure sufficiently, get a bit 
of exposure. 

Here we have one filter which is use¬ 
less on one type of film, partially useful 
on another, if a very large multiplying 
factor is used, and thoroughly useful on 
a third emulsion, with only a small ex¬ 
posure-increase necessary. 

In the same way, if we use this same 
red filter on two different types of pan¬ 
chromatic film, one strongly sensitive to 
red, the other only moderately sensitive 
to that color, we must obviously increase 
the exposure more for the second film 
than for the first if we are to keep our 
exposures normal. 

So we have a filter which on one type 
of film may have a factor of, say, 3, 
which on a less sensitive film may re¬ 
quire a factor of, say, 6. So unless you 
specify what type of film is used, there 
is no sense in referring to this (or any 
other) filter as a “3x,” “6x,” or any other 
arbitrary rating. 

Film Speed No Criterion 

Film speed is no criterion. There are 
orthochromatic emulsions (not sensitive 
to red, but sensitive to blue, green, yel¬ 
low and sometimes orange) which are 
faster than some panchromatic, emul¬ 
sions. 

Yet for all their speed, if used with a 
filter which cuts out most of the light to 
which they are sensitive, they will de¬ 
mand more exposure than a much slower 
but more color sensitive film used with 
the same filter. 

Since very little has been done to 
standardize filters of different manufac¬ 
ture, experience is about the best guide 
to factors and effects, unless one follows 
professional practice and uses either 
the Wratten filters, which are rigidly 
standardized, or some like the Scheibe 
type which follows the same general 
standards and terminology. 

Even for professional use, and cer¬ 
tainly for most amateur purposes, the 
fewer filters one uses the better he is 
likely to be able to use them. Two or 
three will serve to meet almost every 
possible need. If you use the color-blind 
or orthochromatic types of film, these 
should be a light, intermediate and dark 
yellow, to give lightly filtered, inter¬ 
mediate and heavily corrected effects. 

If you use panchromatic materials 
you’ll get the best results with a medium 
yellow filter (whatever its trade-name 
may be) for slight correction; an orange 
one (I prefer the Wratten G or the 21) 
for medium correction; and a medium 
red one for the heavy artillery. With 
those three you should be able to meet 
every normal situation—and you’ll have 
less to carry and less to remember. 

When Filter Can’t Help 

B’ut there are times when no filter can 
possibly help. For instance, the dark 
cloud situation mentioned earlier. Much 
more frequent, though, is a pale watery- 
blue sky, which looks more nearly white 
than blue. 

(Continued on Page U27) 
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PLANNING 

VACATION 

SCRIPT 

By JOHN T. CHEDESTER 

Washington Society of Amateur Cinematographers 


T HERE is possibly no other phase 
of motion picture photography so 
important to the average amateur 
moviemaker as continuity in his travel 
films. 

It is possible that about 90 per cent of 
his pictures are taken while he is on a 
trip. Nothing is probably so elusive to 
the average cameraman as trying to 
put some form of connective succession 
into his movies. 

It is elusive. There is generally an 
unsuccessful attempt or two to get help 
from those whom the beginner believes 
ought to be in a position to help him. 
Nine times out of ten he is disappointed 
by the lack of interest in his problem 
and more or less just drifts along with 
the tide for awhile. 

This of course leads to utter disap¬ 
pointment in time. Everyone is in such 
a hurry it is difficult to pin the fault of 
this state of affairs on any particular 
class of persons. Certainly the dealer 
does not have the time to show the 
novice how to make good movies. His 
friends, if he has any that make movies, 
will assist him, but even they are busy 
with untold numbers of problems of 
their own and cannot act as a kinder¬ 
garten movie school. 

Join a Good Club 

The first thing that the new amateur 
should do is to associate himself with a 
movie club. It should be a good movie 
club, one in which at least some of the 
members are rather far advanced. The 
beginner can thereby secure the guid¬ 
ance and advice of the experts, and most 
of them get a kick out of helping the 
other fellow become a real artist; they 
like to see him grow and expand under 
their guidance. 

As was said in the beginning, con¬ 
tinuity is a tough customer to corner. 
It is sometimes like Pat’s flea—you put 
your finger on it and it isn’t there. But 
that of course depends a great deal on 
just what we intend to film. 

There are but a few hard and fast 


rules that can be given that will fit 
into all sorts of travel films. Try to 
look at the thing as though you were 
called upon at your club to tell the mem¬ 
bers about your trip to Alaska to 
whoositland or what have you. 

You wouldn’t begin such a talk by 
telling about your getting on the boat 
to take a trip down the McKenzie River 
or your landing at Seattle or your con¬ 
nection with a telephone pole on the re¬ 
turn trip in Oshkosh. If you ever at¬ 
tempted such a thing as this you would 
certainly be looked upon as a little 
balmy and would be promptly placed on 
the crackpot list where you would be¬ 
long. 

No, you would begin at the beginning. 
You would probably try to tell them 
what prompted you to take this trip, the 
late books you had read on the place you 
had visited, the travel talks and all the 
other things you had read and heard 
about it, the things you had to do to get 
ready to go. In other words, you would 
have a progressive story to tell, and you 
would try to do it the very best that 
you possibly could. 

Progressive Sequences 

The trip will have to be divided into 
a series of progressions. First of course 
comes the departure. This can be mon- 
taged; that is, a few fleeting shots of 
the preparation and the boarding of the 
transportation facility can be made, or 
it can be far more elaborate. 



H arry w. forbes, of the 

American Society of Cine¬ 
matographers, passed away 
in Los Angeles on August 17th. 
He was fifty-one years old. He 
leaves a wife, Bertha Forbes, and 
a son. For some time he has been 
ill. Preceding that he was for sev¬ 
eral years in the independent field. 


You may make several closeups of 
different books on the place visited, 
travel folders and posters, packing the 
baggage, boarding your car, or whatever 
conveyance you use. All of these pre¬ 
liminary successions must be short. Try 
to take shots here that suggest a great 
deal, such as the turning of train wheels, 
the blowing of a whistle, etc. 

In order to save time and to help in a 
thousand other ways you ought to write 
up something before you start. This is 
something in which you will show a 
great deal of improvement as you go 
along. 

You will be surprised to find how 
much better you will become at writing 
travel continuity once that you have 
broken the ice. First read everything of 
a late nature that you can get your 
hands on, think about the things you 
want to film, try to visualize the scenes 
you intend to take. 

The old rule that everything must 
have a beginning, a middle and an end 
is as true today as it was two thousand 
years ago. 

Scene 1, medium shot—the family 
reading a travel poster. Some one en¬ 
ters and says “Let’s go—what do you 
say?” Scene 2, closeup — a folder 
reading Alaska; a map of same. 

It’s just as simple as that. The great¬ 
est difficulty is in getting started at the 
thing, simply because we think we have 
no ability to do such things. All that is 
generally needed is for you to get 
started at it, and the first thing you 
know the sequence will be there, right 
on paper before you. 

Before you start to write your 
scenario what do you scheme to do? 
What is your plot? From plot to script 
from script to film. 

Jot Down Titles 

Everyone likes to listen to a good 
story. Pictures tell a far more power¬ 
ful story than mere words, but they 
must be in sequence. 

After the first division of our script 
there follows the second. The trip to 
the place we intend to visit. Shots 
along the way. Montage into the thing 
here quite a few signs. Put titles into 
your going trip. With these great helps 
carry along a notebook and jot down at 
the time titles that you think you’ll need. 

The names of places along the way 
will show the progress of your trip,—so 
many miles to whoozit—this is the town 
of Salem—you are welcome— there are 
so many things you can film to show 
transition from one place to another. 

Get some human interest into the 
thing, too. Anything to get a little 
comedy—that most intense and human 
thing—human interest. Don’t leave your 
audience at the mouth of the McKenzie. 

The third division is the conclusion. 
Take a few of the most lovely views of 
the country that you can manage as con¬ 
cluding shots. The return shots should 
be short—even though we had a won¬ 
derful time it’s mighty good to be home 
(Continued on Page U 29 ) 
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W. H. Robinson Jr. 


General Electric Advances 
W. H. Robinson in West 

Effective as of August 1, W. H. Robin¬ 
son, Jr., becomes assistant manager of 
(i-E Lamp Department’s South Pacific 
Division at Los Angeles. He succeeds L. 
H. Wilson, who was named manager of 
North Pacific Division at Portland, Ore. 

For the past three years Mr. Robinson 
has been in charge of South Pacific’s 
studio lighting and lamp sales in Holly¬ 
wood. Upon graduation from the Massa¬ 
chusetts Institute of Technology, where 
h« received his degrees of Bachelor and 
Master of Science, he joined the street 
ghting department of General Electric 
at Lynn, Mass., in 1925. 

During the next ten years, Mr. Robin¬ 
son was engaged in special lighting sales 
work for General Electric in Schenec¬ 
tady, New York, Chicago and Los An¬ 
geles. He was appointed to the post of 
division engineer of South Pacific in 
April, 1935, and supervisor of studio 
lighting and lamp sales in February, 
1936. 


Color Fashion News Reel 
Releasing One Each Month 

An entirely new vehicle in the world 
of fashion news is the recently created 
American Fashion Newsreel, a color and 
.ound presentation of American Color 
Newsreels, which will be released be¬ 
ginning Sept. 1, 1939, once a month for 
he nine months ending June 1, 1940. 

Of particular interest is the fact that 
•hese “fashion in films” are designed 
a s non-theatrical presentations and will 
so distributed exclusively to women 
audiences through the medium of wom- 
. t s clubs, community centers, colleges, 
irmnp® and other women’s organizations 
r, n a national scale throughout the 
United States and Canada. 

A technique differing completely from 


the usual Fashion films will be employed 
by the American Color Newsreels. Each 
picture will contain a series of spar¬ 
kling full color “minute movies” of the 
latest creations in apparel, gadgets 
from the kitchen, hints for the hostess 
and up-to-the-minute suggestions for 
house and garden in town or country, 
enacted by color-screen tested models. 

Each of the nine releases will be 
allowed to run only three months and 
will be withdrawn from circulation in 
order to guarantee the freshness of 
the fashion news. 


Mogull's Fair News Ready 

The latest issue of Mogull’s World’s 


Fair News is off the press. Up to the 
minute with its listing of every innova¬ 
tion in the photographic and cinematic 
fields, it carries articles of interest and 
helpfulness to the expert as well as 
to the newcomer in still or movie pho¬ 
tography. Over 1300 items at discount 
prices are listed. 

Write to Mogull’s, 68 West Forty- 
eighth street, New York, for. a copy. 


Erickson with Ampro 

Harry E. Erickson, formerly with 
Erpi Classroom Films Inc., is now asso¬ 
ciated with the Ampro Corporation in 
Chicago as director of educational sales 
division. 



And when the picture is shown on Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 
screen, every detail of the expression is captured too. This 
screen with its superior light reflective qualities shows 
your movies and stills with life-like realism—the colors in 
full brilliance with all gradations of tone faithfully repro¬ 
duced. Ask for a demonstration of Da-Lite Glass-Beaded 
screens. See the difference and you too will choose Da-Lite 
for your pictures. Available in many styles including The 
Challenger shown above which can be set up in 15 seconds 
—the only screen with square tubing. 12 sizes from 
$12.50* up. Other styles as low as $2.00*. Write for 
literature and name of nearest dealer. 


* Slightly higher on Pacific coast. 



GLASS - BEADED 

SCREENS 

Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 

DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 

DEPT. 9AC, 2723 NORTH CRAWFORD AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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Praise Does Come for 
Camerawork 

(Continued from Page 1+12) 

say that the lights, shadows and reflec¬ 
tions in “Juarez” were in my opinion 
magnificent. 

Probably the best way to describe my 
reaction to the photography in this pic¬ 
ture is to say that the figures, particu¬ 
larly in the closeups, stood out in very 
bold relief from all around them. 

Indeed, I am sure you must be very 
proud of your efforts in connection with 
“Juarez.” Kind personal regards, 

RALPH CLARK, Jr. 

The Layman Speaks 

Scarcely differing from the enthusi¬ 
astic praise of these people who are in 
the industry, and in some degree, at 
least, personally acquainted with Cine¬ 
matographer Gaudio and his work, is 
this letter from a perfect stranger, a 
member of the great, unseen audience 
which is supposed to notice nothing but 
the players. A lady in Minneapolis 
writes: 

It has occurred to me that very pos¬ 
sibly the letters written to those in the 


FAXON DEAN 

INC. 


CAMERAS 

BLIMPS-DOLLYS 

FOR RENT 

MO. 11838 

4516 Sunset Boulevard 
Night, NO. 22563 


moving picture industry are directed, in 
the main, to cast members of a produc¬ 
tion, and not to those technicians whose 
work contributes largely toward making 
the entire project a success. Because of 
this I wish to tell you how tremendously 
much my husband and I appreciated 
your superb photography in “Juarez.” 

Those of us who see few pictures by 
choice are grateful for such a production 
as this recent Warner release. It would 
be difficult to single out particular scenes 
that were made doubly brilliant by the 
photography, but I want to mention at 
least the incomparable shots immedi¬ 
ately following the signing of the decree 
by Maxmilian, the symbolic, breath¬ 
taking flight into darkness by Carlotta, 
the casual shots of the vultures at the 
time of Maxmilian’s entry into Mexico 
City, and Juarez’ audience with the 
European diplomats (this might have 
been a satiric comment on Rembrandt’s 
technique in handling such scenes). 

I don’t know if the scene on the 
balcony of the palace at Chapultepec 
Park was actually shot there or in 
Hollywood, but even the tile floor was 
familiar, and there can’t be but one 
Popocatapetl. 

Thanks again for your splendid work. 


A F 1.8 

stro F23 

LENSES 



for sale by 

Mitchell Camera Corporation 


I really should tell you before I close 
that many of our friends were so deeply 
impressed by it that they stayed long 
enough to learn the name of the photog¬ 
rapher, and to say: “Well, someone 
should write to Mr. Gaudio and tell him 
how fine his work is.” For the first time 
I have acted upon such an impulse. 

Most cordially yours, 

MRS. LUCILE D. VERNESS. 

Encouragement Appreciated 

Such recognition is naturally a source 
of inspiration to the cinematographer. 
As Gaudio replied to this letter, “We 
may receive Academy awards for our 
work, awards given within the industry, 
but it is far more gratifying to receive 
letters such as yours typifying an audi¬ 
ence that goes to see the picture for the 
story that is told. I assure you that such 
appreciation will be encouragement for 
better work in the future.” 

That cinematographers can and do 
make their individual artistic styles evi¬ 
dent even to the non-photographic public 
is evidenced by a remark in a letter from 
the British electrical engineer, P. C. 
Smethurst, to this writer, which excel¬ 
lently summarizes the entire situation. 
He wrote: “I think I know the mem¬ 
bers of the A.S.C. by name as well as 
anyone over here, and I could certainly 
identify the photography of some of 
them at sight. It is strange how in¬ 
dividual people always tend to leave 
their mark in some little way even on 
technical points, isn’t it?” 


Mexican Picture Industry- 

Now in Difficult Position 

Lack of demand for its productions 
has brought about a crisis in Mexico’s 
domestic film producing industry, ac¬ 
cording to a report to the Department 
of Commerce from Commercial Attache 
T. R. Lockett, Mexico City. 

Estimates place the number of locally 
made pictures which have not been ex¬ 
hibited at around 35. Very few compa¬ 
nies which have been able to release all 
their productions have continued pro¬ 
ducing, the report points out. 

Because of the acute situation in the 
motion picture industry which affects 
the studios, producers, and distributors, 
a petition to the Government for assist¬ 
ance was recently made on behalf of all 
these branches. 

The first apparent result of this ac¬ 
tion, the report points out, was a prom¬ 
ise made by the federal district authori¬ 
ties to enact legislation which will force 
local exhibitors to set aside 12 complete 
weeks each year for the exhibition of 
Mexican-made pictures. The proposed 
legislation is said to include first-run 
theaters as well as the smaller houses. 

In order to stimulate domestic produc¬ 
tion, local studios have promised to re¬ 
duce charges as much as possible, but it 
is not believed the reduction will be suf¬ 
ficient to encourage increased output, 
the report said. 


665 North Robertson Blvd. 
West Hollywood, California 
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ART REEVES 



Motion 

Picture 

Equipment 

Studio and 
Laboratory Tested 
Since 1929 


AUTOMATIC DEVELOPING MACHINE 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DETAIL 


HOLLYWOOD USERS CAN ATTEST 
MACHINE'S SUPERIORITY 


• Sensitester 

• Variable Density Sound 
System 

• Variable Area Sound 
System 

• Single System 


• Re-recording System 

• Microphone Boom 

• Reeves Lites 

• Sound Accessories 

• Laboratory Accessories 


ART REEVES 

Cable Address: ARTREEVES 

7512 Santa Monica Blvd. Hollywood, Caliiomia, U. S. A. 


San Francisco Cinema Club 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
Cinema Club of San Francisco was 
held Tuesday evening, August 15, in the 
Green Room, 1355 Market Street. 

N. P. Dunne showed his 16mm. film 
entitled “California Trails.” Club Mem¬ 
ber Robert McCollister showed 250 feet 
of black and white film on the “Ice 
Follies.” 


The book consists of 100 6 by 9 inch 
pages, and is illustrated. 

Attendance in Tokyo 

According to a report released by the 
Metropolitan Police Board, Tokyo, at¬ 
tendance at Tokyo’s 296 motion picture 
houses totaled 71,304,484 persons during 
1938. Total attendance at all amuse¬ 
ment houses amounted to 86,598,627, an 
increase of 3,107,944 over the previous 


Eclair Camera Makes 
Hollywood Bow 

(Continued from Page J^20) 

• ’ < conventional accessories, and a 
,v n °t ordinarily found as standard 
; ” ent. A footage-counter of the 
er type is provided and placed di- 
> below the finder. An accurate 
■ ! eter is also built into the cam- 
and should be a convenience in 
~wild” shots. 

^ 11 unusually large square bellows is 

• : in front of the camera, and slides 
■ wo demountable, chromium-plated 

> In addition a large gobo, mounted 
an arm supported by a ball-and- 
►a-t joint, is fitted above the camera. 

• v«*ral types of holders for filters, 
fusion-discs, and the like, are pro¬ 
ud One type screws directly into 

• lens, to hold small, round filters and 
fusion discs directly in front of the 

A second type snaps into place 

• ront of the lens and is equipped 

• • h metal holders for several of the 
’ dard 3 by 3 inch glass-mounted 

4 i.-rs, or gauzes, and the like. 

A film-notching punch is built into 

• • <*amera. It is operated by a small 

• vrr outside the case, directly above 
• 1 • finder; the camera need not be 

• nod for notching film between takes. 
\ receptacle inside the camera catches 

• • punchings. As has already been 

• < ntioned, a trimming clip on the side 
' the camera permits shaping the end 
f the film for convenient threading 

the take-up core without the use 
of scissors. 

Due to the light weight of the camera 
ts loaded weight is approximately 
l io pounds—it does not need an un- 
Mially heavy tripod. The tripod sup- 
: • *d with the camera is only slightly 

} « ovier than those used for silent cam- 

• » . and is fitted with a Y-shaped re- 
'orcement between the legs. 

It has a spring balanced pan-and- 

• It head which requires no additional 
fr • tion for smooth operation and which 

Ids the camera in equilibrium without 
ng locked. Independent locking- 
r pws are provided for the pan and 
t It movements, however. 

A simple adaptor-ring permits adapt¬ 
ing this head to any standard dolly or 
boom. 

Altogether the new Camereclair ap- 
; < rs to be a most interesting step in 
inirra design, and the results of the 
now being conducted under Hol- 
« '>d conditions should be awaited 
th interest. According to the manu- 

• jff rs. the new model has established 

ihle record for durability in the 
major production centers, even 
< n, as in India and Egypt, it has 
used far from recognized service 

facilities. 

In Hollywood the Eclair organization 
has appointed the Fearless Camera Com- 
v of 8572 Santa Monica Boulevard, 
American sales and service repre- 

• tatives for the new camera. 


Willoughby's Issues 
Catalogue 

Willoughby’s, of 110 West 32d street, 
New York, has published “Equipment 
and Accessories for Better Pictures,” 
and will be sent to any one requesting. 


year. 

Reports indicate that attendances at 
motion picture houses fell off by about 
15 per cent in Tokyo during May, as 
compared with the previous month, but 
receipts still continued to be well above 
those for the corresponding period of 
last year. 
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FRIED CAMERA CO. 

Cable Address: FRIEDCAMCO 

6156 Santa Monica Boulevard Hollywood, Calif. 


CAMERA SUPPLY COMPANY 

ART REEVES 

1515 North Cahuenga Boulevard 

BOLLYWOOD CabU Address—Cameras CALIFORNIA 

Efficient-Courteous Service New and Used Equipment 

Bought-—Sold—Rented 

Everything Photographic Professional and Amateur 
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Western Electric’s cardiod directional 
microphone takes its bow in Hollywood. 
Here a sound technician adjusts the new 
mike to accommodate the voice of Miss 
Shirley Ross, while Production Chief 
Homer Tasker (extreme left) and Loren 
L. Ryder (right), director of recording 
for Paramount, look on. 

Photograph from Electrical Research 
Products, Inc. 


Is Making Real Hit 

The New Seemann Titler, one model 
fitting practically all cine cameras, is 
making a hit with moviemakers. Keep¬ 
ing abreast with the advance in amateur 
cine technique, Seemann’s now offers a 
new titlemaker embodying many new 
features not to be found as a rule in 
other titlers of equal price. 

The camera is raised or lowered, 
moved forward or backward until the 
camera lens is flush and centered on a 
celluloid disc marked with circles. The 
auxiliary lens is then substituted for 
the celluloid alignment guide and the 
camera is accurately centered. 

Standard typewritten or hand-lettered 
title cards may be used. A large square 
celluloid guide fits over the card holder 
frame which clearly shows the true title 
area covered by the camera lens. 

In addition to the regular title lens, 
an auxiliary lens of 30-inch focal length 
is supplied, which enables the user to 
photograph the large sized title cards 
with the many types of movable letters 
now on the market. 

Two rollers, with hand cranks, are 
attached to the upper and lower part of 



the title holder frame. These enable the 
user to make the professional type scroll 
or rolling titles. 

Practically all 16mm., 8mm. and 9^ 
mm. cameras will fit on the new See¬ 
mann titler. This is accomplished by 
the unique and flexible camera base and 
alignment guide. 

The Model B is equipped with two re¬ 
flectors, adjustable to practically any 
angle desired. Each light has a separate 
switch. The lighting equipment may be 
added to the Model A at a small addi¬ 
tional cost. 

Model A, without lights, is priced 
$6.95. Model B, with lights, is $9.95. 
The price includes two lenses, title cards 
and complete instructions. 
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Filters Cannot Perform 
Miracles 

Continued from Page A21) 

V. color filter ever made will do any 
d there, for the action of a filter in 
n ng the sky is simply holding back 
•*.. blue—and when you haven’t any 
ur* to hold back, you’re simply out of 
luck. 

On the other hand, a polarizing filter, 
Kt- a pola screen, will often do the trick. 

I * « itmst common cause of those washed- 
Lit, colorless skies is a haze which 
m»*s from polarized light. 

In such cases the pola screen can cut 
it the polarized rays, and give you the 
- tred result far better than any filter, 
l ven this isn’t much use if you are 
ting at an angle of less than 90 
< gives from the sun. In such an in¬ 
i' ce, though, you’ll find ordinary filter 
- if ecu will decline sharply, too. 

By this time, I can imagine a lot of 
:k are beginning to wonder if there’s 
ng to be anything said about filters 
: Kodachrome. Obviously, ordinary 
•l<>r filters are useless for Kodachrome, 
ncr their color would change the re¬ 
sulting picture. 

With of course the exception of the 
; nkish filter which balances Type A 
K dachrome to daylight, I have yet to 
ad a filter which is of much real value 
with color. The Eastman experts make 
and recommend the colorless “haze fil- 
•« r" for extreme long shots, to absorb 
the invisible ultra-violet which will ob- 
cure the distance with a bluish veil. 

About Pola Screen 


Among both professionals and ama- 
•, urs opinion is sharply divided on this 
filter. Some like it, and some don’t. But 
to my mind, there is a far better device 
for the same purpose in the pola screen. 

'imply absorbs the scattered, polar¬ 
ised rays forming visual haze, without 
jtting out much of the blue and ultra- 
1 rt which give the slightly bluish cast 
< habitually associate with distance. 
As a result, the distance is properly 
• ,r. the haze most surprisingly pene- 

• rau*d, without any apparent alteration 
f natural coloring. 

If you doubt this, there is excellent 
; roof' available in the truly beautiful 
Kodachrome films made by William B. 
y iV S.A.C., in Glacier National Park, 
w h ch are now being exhibited all over 

• • , nation by the Great Northern Rail¬ 


way. 

In the majority of the extreme long 
- bot * in his films—long shots in which 
. , distant horizon may have been well 
over a hundred miles across mountains 
valleys from the camera, Yale used 
► js pola screen instead of any filter. 
Other scenes, made at the Grand 
u lee and Bonneville dam projects m 
tbo northwest, offer a more direct com- 
wlB r, n as some shots were made with 
pola screen, and others but a few 
- r.utes before or after, without it. In 
; ',ry instance the polarized scenes are 
far and away the best. 


In addition, other scenes of a more 
normal nature are given spectacular 
“Maxfield Parrish” blue skies by the 
same pola screen. So I’d suggest every 
serious Kodachromer should get ac* 
quainted with the pola screen, for it will 
serve his color cinematography in the 
same way color filters enhance mono¬ 
chrome scenes. 


Eastman Adds Four Books 
of Reference to Its Library 

Worthy reference material for any 
photographer’s library, four new Kodak 
data books at nominal prices are an¬ 
nounced by the Eastman Company. 

These books, now available through 
dealers, present a tremendous amount 
of specific, practical information in 
handy form. Designed for clearness, 
they will lead almost any photographer 
to a more accurate understanding of 
the materials he uses. 

The books, in uniform 6 by 8 V 2 -inch 
format, are: “Kodak Films,” 56 pages, 
15 cents. Discusses Kodak Roll Films, 
Film Packs, Miniature, and Sheet Films. 
Photographic characteristics of the 


films, such as speed, contrast, and the 
like, are described, and the sensitometric 
terms are explained. Methods of deter¬ 
mining film speeds and meter settings 
are also discussed. 

“Kodachrome, Photography in Color,” 
52 pages, 25 cents. A comprehensive 
discussion of Kodachrome Film, and 
data on its use for full-color filming. 
Exposure technique both in daylight 
and artificial light is treated, and ad¬ 
vice on using a photoelectric exposure 
meter is included. 

“Wratten Filters,” 40 pages, 15 cents. 
This book deals with filters from both 
the practical and theoretical standpoints, 
and will appeal equally to the commer¬ 
cial photographer and the serious ama¬ 
teur. Diagrams and illustrations in 
black-and-white and color supplement 
the text and demonstrate the use of va¬ 
rious filters and the Kodak Pola- Screen. 
Reference tables aid selection of the 
proper filter for a given need. 

“Eastman Photographic Papers,” 48 
pages, 15 cents. Offers full informa¬ 
tion on the various brands of Eastman 
photographic papers, and deals at length 
with their photographic and physical 
characteristics. 


LANDERS & TRISSEL, Inc. 

-s RENTALS - SERVICE s 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERAS - BLIMPS - DOLLIES - CAMERA CRANE 
AND ALL ACCESSORIES 
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6313 SUNSET BOULEVARD 

NEAR VINE STREET 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Night 

Landers HE-1311 
Trissel - Sunset 25992 
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Wholesale Camera Supply 
Making Reduction in Price 

The Paramount lens shade and filter 
holder, being issued by the Wholesale 
Camera Supply Company, 122 East 
Seventh street, Los Angeles, is being 
reduced in price all along the line. The 
holder is constructed of heavy duralumin 
and perfectly machined by hand. The 
two-piece construction allows the filter 
to be held firmly in place, and it is possi¬ 
ble to change filter or diffusion disk with¬ 
out the use of individual holders for each 
filter. The inside is painted with a flat 
black to reduce the possibility of re¬ 
flection. 

Paramount sunshades and filter holders 
are packed in individual boxes and are 
available in many sizes. In these are 
Cine-Kodak 8mm., f3.5, f2.7 and f 1.9; 
Bell & Howell 8mm. f3.5 and f2.5; Key¬ 
stone 8mm., f3.5 and fl.9. In the thirty- 
odd others, where the outside diameter 
of lens barrel ranges from 22mm. to 60 
mm., the price runs from $2.50 to $6. 

Hirsh & Kay of 239 Grant avenue, San 
Francisco, have been appointed dis¬ 
tributors for the Paramount line of sun¬ 
shade and filter holders. 


Kodak Precision Enlarger 
Unique 

(Continued from Page J+17) 


intended for the usual run of black-and- 
white work. 

The other series, the Kodak Projec¬ 
tion Ektars, are Eastman’s finest en¬ 
larging lenses. These lenses are ground 
and polished with the greatest accuracy 
according to formulas that assure opti¬ 
mum color correction and freedom from 
astigmatism. Particular care has been 
taken to correct them for lateral color, 
so that when color separation negatives 
are made images of identical size are 
obtained through each of the three sep¬ 
aration filters. These Ektar lenses are 
supplied in 2-inch, 3-inch, and 4-inch 
>focal lengths, all f/4.5 stopping down 
"i >-to f/22. Click stops are provided, so 
that the diaphragm can be set easily 
in darkness. 

A series of interchangeable conden¬ 
sers is also available, to provide full 
efficiency of illumination with each lens. 
Each condenser consists of two con¬ 
densing lenses and a disk of heat ab¬ 
sorbing glass, in special mount with 
handle, so that it can be lifted out 
readily for interchanging. 

Precision Enlarger 

The Kodak precision enlarger beau¬ 
tifully combines the speed of the con¬ 
denser-type enlarger with the ability 
to produce print quality comparable to 
that achieved by enlargers of the dif¬ 
fusion type. A white opal bulb and spehri- 
cal, matte-surface reflector introduce the 
desired amount of diffused light to 


minimize scratches or other blemishes 
on the negative surface—defects which 
are exaggerated by the specular light 
from a condenser enlarger of conven¬ 
tional design. Moreover, the tendency 
toward increased print contrast is 
avoided. 

To assist workers wishing precise and 
rapid determination of the length of 
exposures when making enlargements 
of various sizes from negatives that 
differ in density and contrast, an Ex¬ 
posure Meter Bracket A is available 
as an accessory. This permits use of 
the No. 715 or No. 650 Weston Exposure 
Meter. 

Due to the rapidly-growing enthusi¬ 
asm for making color prints, the Kodak 
precision enlarger has been designed to 
bring new ease and accuracy to the 
making of fine quality color separation 
negatives. Two special glassless film 
carriers are available to .hold miniature 
Kodachrome transparencies—one for 
35mm., the other for Kodak Bantam 
transparencies. 

Each carrier has a built-in gray scale 
and three tiny color-separation filters. 
The gray scale records on each separa¬ 
tion negative and provides a basis for 
comparing the density and contrast 
of the three. Each filter prints an 
identifying dot on the edge of the proper 
negative, and from the position of this 
dot the operator can instantly determine 
the separation filter used in projecting 
that negative. 


in three focal lengths and two com¬ 
plete series—one series intended for 
black-and-white work, and the other 
for color as well as black-and-white. 

Unlike camera lenses, which are op¬ 
tically corrected to give maximum reso¬ 
lution when set at infinity focus, the 
projection lenses for the Kodak pre¬ 
cision enlarger are especially corrected 
for use at the ranges commonly em¬ 
ployed in enlarging, copying, and sim¬ 
ilar short-distance work. Each lens is 
available individually, mounted in an 
aluminum lens board that fits into the 
enlarger. 

Two Series Lenses 

The modestly priced series of Kodak 
projection anastigmats, 2-inch, 3-inch, 
and 4-inch, all of f/4.5 aperture and 
with iris diaphragms closing down to 
f/22, are high grade enlarging lenses 


MODERN MOVIES. INC. 

complete 16mm. service 

Picture and Track Negatives and 
Prints machine-processed in our air- 
conditioned laboratory. 

OPTICAL PRINTING 
35MM. TO 16MM. 16MM. TO 8MM. 

TITLES SPECIAL EFFECTS 

6018 Fountain Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD CALIFORNIA 


COERZ 


KINO HYPAR LENSES 

F. 2.7 and F3 

take Cjlamorous 
Color Movies of 
Vacation, Sport and 
Travel Scenes 

on Kodachrome, Dufaycolor and other 
color films. 

The high, chromatic correction of these 
lenses will yield results which will be a 
revelation to you and your friends. 
Clear-cut images, undistorted, of micro¬ 
scopic definition and wonderful, crisp 
brilliance. 

Focal lengths 15 mm. to 100 mm—can be 
fitted in suitable focusing mounts to Ama¬ 
teur and Professional Movie Cameras. 

GOERZ REFLEX FOCUSER 

— Patented — 

A BOON to 16 mm. Movie Camera 
users — eliminates PARALLAX between 
finder and lens—provides full-size 
ground-glass image magnified 10 timei. 

Adaptable to Lenses 3" and up 
Also useful as Extension Tube for shorter 
focus lenses for close-ups 
Extensively used in shooting surgical 
operations, small animal life, etc. 


Address Dept. AC-9 


C.P.GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 


317 E. 34 St. New York, N. Y. 

American Lens Makers Since 1899 


"Film Index" Nearly Finished 

Work on “Film Index,” the 800-page 
bibliography of motion picture literature 
in preparation by the Federal Writers’ 
Project of New York City, has advanced 
to the final production stages, with the 
editing of galley proofs under way. 

The volume will be distributed by the 
H. W. Wilson Company, which shares 
publication sponsorship with the Mu¬ 
seum of Modern Art Film Library. It 
includes classified and annotated guides 
to some 10,000 books and magazine ar¬ 
ticles dealing with the creative and 
technical aspects of film making. 

It will also offer references to selected 
reviews of some 4000 important films 
classified according to type. The book 
will sell for $10 a copy. 


Hollywood 
Outdoor 
Is a 
Quality 
Non- 
Halation 
Fine Grain 
Semi Ortho 
Film. 

Produces 

Clear 

Sharp 

Pictures. 



Outdoor 
Use Only. 

OK on 
Cloudy 
Days With 
f3.5 Lens. 

Buy Your 
Film by 
Mail and 
Save. 


HOLLYWOOD OUTDOOR FILM 

$4 50 PER 100 F00T ROLL, plus 10c a roll 

** I handling charge. Min. 2 rolls at this low 

price. Cost includes machine processing, 
spooling, mailing. Fits all 100 ft. cameras, 
wound on 1001 ft. daylight loading spools. 1/3 cash 
with OOD orders. California buyers include sales tax. 

HOLLYWOODLAND STUDIOS 

South Gate Box 104 California 
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Gevart 9.5mm. Film in 
Hollywood 

*'' • * i > of Pathex and other Euro- 
' ade 9.5mm. cameras, who for 
- >ears have found it difficult to 
.* inim. film in America, will be 
-ted to learn that film of that size 
it now available through the Gevaert 
■ ; any of America. Gevaert 9.5mm. 
m several types, is stocked by the 
- • Hollywood branch, 6372 Santa 
Monica Boulevard. This branch also 
es the Gevaert 9.5 film, as well 
that firm's 16mm. and 8mm. products. 


Pictorialists Hold Annual 

1 -• Twenty-third Annual Internation - 
. raphic Salon of the Camera 
alists of Los Angeles will be 
wn m Los Angeles Museum January, 
. and M. H. De Young Museum, 
Francisco, February, 1940. Closing 
4fttl is December 1, 1939. Entry fee, 
$1 r foreign equivalent. Address Larry 
win, secretary, Los Angeles Museum, 
xposition Park, Los Angeles. 


Planning a Vacation Script 

(Continued from Page 1+22) 

i,Min some of that sort of thing, you 
k- M W —of the family leaving the car— 
me sort of shot to show that you have 
1 - en away—the neighbors greeting you 
on your return. 

The script does not have to be fol- 
vm< 1 like the laws of the Medes and 
. Persians. You can add a bit here 
ami there when you think the occasion 
, !)a nds—but you will have a story in 
ry form, a story told in pictures, 
mi thing you’ll be proud of, and your 
< nds will deservedly praise you for 
your artistry. 

Nothing has ever been done good in 
world without a plan and a little 
nrd work. Don’t work so hard at it 
i hat you take all the fun out of it, but 
don't be lazy either. A little work and 
a ; ittle study will repay you a million- 
fold. 

Something to he proud of—a bit of 
artistry well done. 


8 E "' t T d 16 R 1o“ d 8 

Geo. W. Colburn Laboratory 

Special Motion Picture Printing 

! 1 97 MERCHANDISE MART 
CHICAGO 



Around the World's Studios 

(Continued from Page 4 05) 

same methods familiar in Hollywood, 
and has standing sets, complete streets 
and the like, in great variety. They 
also have an open air “lot,” having 
“free horizon” with a slope rising 150 
feet high. 

The system of production is prac¬ 
tically the same as in a Hollywood 
studio, with the single exception that 
in addition to providing these extensive 
facilities for their own producton, the 
Ufa executives make them available on 
rental to smaller production concerns. 

French Studios Small 

My next visit was to France, which 
has many production concerns, none of 
which is big. Their stages and pro¬ 
duction system, with the exception of 
the lighting and technical equipment, 
are surprisingly similar to that of India. 

The French stages are small, and there 
are no elaborate outdoor standing sets. 
The few studios I visited were built in 
the old, silent days, and were not used 
very much for many years, until the 
coming of the talkies. Then the natural 
impulse to produce pictures in the French 
language brought them to life again, with 
of course the physical changes neces¬ 
sary for making sound films. 

Today, strange as it may seem, France 


FRED HOEFNER 

Cinema Camera Shop 

True Ball Tripod Heads 

915 N. La Cienega, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Telephone CRestview 5-7092 


has one of its biggest competitors in 
Hollywood-made films. The dubbing of 
French dialog on American pictures has 
acted as a sort of brake on the French 
producing industry. 

I have seen a few of these American 
pictures dubbed with French dialog, and 
it is so cleverly done that hardly any 
difference can be found between the pic¬ 
ture originally produced and the one with 
dubbed-in dialog. 

So, while French producers may at 
times make a remarkable film like “May- 
erling,” there is little inducement to do 
so now that they can have satisfactory 
French dialog in films that have all the 
good points—technical and box-office— 
of American films. This, of course, is 
very much to Hollywood’s advantage, 
but it makes it difficult today to say 
which way France’s film industry will 
head. 

England Static 

It was the greatest puzzle to me to 
find out which of the English studios 
was working when I went to England. 
I have heard that England has alto¬ 
gether some 76 stages, but most of them 
today are in a non-active condition. 

Some of these stages—especially those 
in the newer studios—are very big, and 
can in every way be compared to the 
stages in Hollywood. 

The British studios have practically 
all of the best equipment required for 
modern production, and can in no way 
be found inferior to the Hollywood stu¬ 
dios. 

In fact, they have several things I 
have not seen even in Hollywood. In 
some of the studios they have a river, 
bridge, and even a full-scale railway 
train. 



COOKE LENSES 

Easily passing tests far more 
exacting than present uses 
require, Cooke Lenses bring 
assurance of meeting both 
your present and your future 
needs. Speeds and focal 
lengths for every need. Write 
for descriptive literature. 

BELL & HOWELL 

COMPANY 

Exclusive World Distributors of 
Taylor-Hobson Cooke Cine Lenses 
1848 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago 
New York: 30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Hollywood: 716 N. LaBrea Ave. 
London: 13-14 Great Castle St. 


As is equally well known, several of 
the British studios have made consider¬ 
able use of Technicolor, and all the 
equipment necessary for making pic¬ 
tures in color is available there. 

At times Hollywood studios have sent 
over production units to use British stu¬ 
dios, and I am sure that the Hollywood 
people who have worked on these pic¬ 
tures have not found the facilities any 
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less excellent than what they are ac¬ 
customed to having at home. 

Formerly, I understand, laboratory 
work in England used to present a seri¬ 
ous problem, but that is not the case 
today. In addition to several really 
good commercial laboratories, some of 
the larger British studios have their 
own laboratories, perfectly equipped and 
excellently staffed. 

In fact, the English studios have every¬ 
thing needed to make good pictures— 
even to excellent technicians—in case 
they want to make them. 

It is really very difficult to under¬ 
stand why these companies do not pro¬ 
duce as many pictures as the Holly¬ 
wood studios, for they have every fa¬ 
cility, and can make them for the Eng¬ 
lish-speaking audience—the widest mar¬ 
ket in the world. 

Hollywood Impresses 

It seems almost unnecessary, writ¬ 
ing in a Hollywood magazine, to set 
down my impressions of Hollywood’s 
studios. When I came to America, my 
impressions about the Hollywood studios 
were not so astonishing, as I had already 
expected to find them huge and com¬ 
plete. 

The thing which I found beyond my 
expectation is the marvellous system 
by which the studios work, and the 
number of productions they turn out. 
The departmental work, as I have seen, 
makes the work so much easier and 
better, and at times more interesting 
as well. 

Every department has its own job, 
and can be depended upon to perform 
it perfectly. Linked together by capable 
production management, this specializa¬ 
tion inevitably makes pictures which for 
consistently high quality cannot be ap¬ 
proached by any other method. 

It is really amazing for a foreigner 
to see men who in any other country 
would be heading their own organiza¬ 
tions, taking their places as heads of 
individual production units or depart¬ 
ments with the activities of all super¬ 
vised and coordinated by a genius such 
as a Zanuck or Thalberg. 

In the photographic field, it seems 
almost redundant to repeat that no¬ 
where but in Hollywood is such an 
amazing array of the world’s greatest 
photographic talent to be found. 

Special Process Impresses 

When, as we do in India and in many 
other lands, one has followed the work 
of cinematographers like Bert Glennon, 
A.S.C., and the other members of the 
A.S.C. as one might that of some great¬ 
ly admired teacher, it is inspiring to be 
able to watch these masters of the 
camera actually at their work, and to 
realize that assisting them are men 
who in almost any other producing cen¬ 
ter would be regarded as artists in 
their own right. 

Glennon, it may be added, was di¬ 


rector of photography on “Drums of the 
Mohawk.” 

I was tremendously impressed with 
the work of the special-process depart¬ 
ment. This is something quite unknown 
in my country, and I fear likely to re¬ 
main so for some time. 

Process-shots are probably an old story 
to Hollywood cinematographers, but to 
a foreign visitor the technical precision 
involved in making these shots and their 
artistic and economic value are a revela¬ 
tion. 

People often ask me how I find the 
Hollywood studios in comparison to those 
I have visited in other lands. It is 
very easily summed up. 

To me, there are today two major 
centers of production activity in the 
world: Hollywood and India. I say 
this not merely because India is my 
country and the seat of my activities, 
but because I believe the facts bear 
this out. 

Hollywood turns out more and bet¬ 
ter pictures than any other center large¬ 
ly because of its system of working 
and its supreme organization. 

Hollywood Makes for World 

The centralization of such astounding 
technical and artistic resources follows 
as an inevitable corollary of this. Hol¬ 
lywood’s volume production and marvel¬ 
lous organization is a fundamental neces¬ 
sity of the fact that Hollywood makes 
pictures not for any one or two coun¬ 
tries, but for the world. 

Next to Hollywood come the Indian 
studios. They produce many good pic¬ 
tures, and do it in spite of limited capital 
and resources, and in spite of the fact 


that Indian pictures are necessarily as 
yet confined to a limited market. 

In addition, India’s studios are staffed 
almost entirely with native technicians 
and directors, almost all of them neces¬ 
sarily self-taught, and working with piti¬ 
fully inadequate equipment. But—they 
make pictures, and make better ones 
all the time, as they learn more. 

One of the first things any cinema¬ 
tographer learns is the old saying that 
you can’t put alibis on the screen. There 
is no practical benefit to be derived from 
telling what you are equipped to do— 
and not doing it; or from sitting pas¬ 
sively dreaming of what you did yester¬ 
day, or might do tomorrow. 

Hollywood and India do none of these 
things. They are active: they make 
pictures. In making pictures, they in¬ 
evitably make mistakes; they turn out 
failures as well as successes. 

But in any case, they both are always 
active, trying to make the best pos¬ 
sible picture from the material at hand. 
They are the two vigorous, living en¬ 
tities in the world production map today. 


DEBRIE PRINTER 

Sacrifice 

Matipo-S 35mm. Sound and 
Picture Printer. 20 automatic 
light changes. Bought t'o make 
dupe negatives, but not used 
due to change in requirements. 
Like new. Price only $1,000. 

The Pathescope Co. of America 
33 West 42nd St. New York City 
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FOR SALE 


REBUILT SILENCED BELL & HOWELL with 
focusing shift-over and magnifier, three lenses, 
tripod, sunshade, finder, $1400. 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY, INC. 
723 Seventh Avenue, New York City 
Cable Address: Cinecamera 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST VARIETY OF 
Studio and Laboratory equipment with latest 
improvements as used in Hollywood at tremend- 
dous savings. New and Used. Mitchell, Bell- 
Howell, Akeley, De Brie, Eyemo, animation 
process cameras, lenses, color magazines, adapt¬ 
ors, lighting equipment, silencing blimps, dollies, 
printers, splicers, moviolas, motors, light-testers, 
gear boxes, synchronizers. Guaranteed optically 
and mechanically perfect. Send for bargain 
catalogue. 

HOLLYWOOD CAMERA EXCHANGE 
1600 Cahuenga Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 

Cable: Hocamex 


NEW PRECISION TEST REEL FOR PROJEC- 

tion and Sound. Developed by prominent SMPE 
member. Combination visual, sound tests for 
all soundtrack adjustments. Indicates travel 
ghost, sidesway, picture jump, etc. Contains 
w SU ^. ^ ar ? ets an d constant level frequencies. 
W. E. Mirrophonic recording. Truly simpli¬ 
fied, easily understood. Comparative value 
$76.00. With full instructions, $29.50. 16mm 
edition, $17.60. S.O.S., 636—11th Ave., New York. 


BELL HOWELL STUDIO SOUND CAMERA, 
like new. No. 859. Joseph Tilton, 920 S. Aiken 
Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


oui, S & L . L ,, EYEMO, DE VRY, DEBRIE 
h °WELL, MITCHELL, CAMERAS— 
LENSES — MOTORS — FINDERS — 8-16MM 

m ovie eq uipment . bargains in LEICA 
7tm°f N d A avmI P x EED graphics—graflexs. 
Ji M ,L^ YMENTS - camera MART, INC. 
70 WEST 45TH STREET, NEW YORK. 


WANTED 


—- US V mix A X X111N Kj KH I J I T ). 

GRAPHIC. Write us today. Hollywood Camera 
Exchange. 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood. 


WANTED TO BUY FOR CASH 
CAMERAS AND ACCESSORIES 

?Too H WDn B D & H ’ EYEM °> debrie, akeley 

ALSO LABORATORY AND CUTTING ROOM 
EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
1600 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
CABLE: CINEQUIP 


WANTED-LATE MODEL AKELEY CAMERA. 
What have you? Nelson Edwards, 111 West 
Lexington Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 


POSITION WANTED 


ax£ic RENT PROFESSIONAL LAB AND SOUND EXPERT 

AND Ifimm EQTTTPMT7 , .XT f r XTTnxr nonn , • , « . i 


XVH.1N J. Jrivur HioolUiN AL 

AND 16mm EQUIPMENT, NEW AND USED 
WE ARE DISTRIBUTORS FOR ALL LEAD- 

Si2,«¥A^ FACTURERS - RUBY CAMERA 
EXCHANGE, 729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 
Established since 1910. 


* , , . , j., UKAUUATE 

Electrical Engineer, fifteen years experience 
modern methods manufacturing and operation 
studio equipment; references major Hollywood 
* ° reign studios ; go anywhere. Leslie Taft 
5653 DeLongpre Ave., Hollywood. 


430 American Cinematographer • September, 1939 




























es, My Movies Do Look Much Better Now... 




SOUND FILMS FOR HOME ENTERTAINMENT 

I Library has thousands of 16 mm. sound films you can rent reasonably 
\ '‘J at home with your Filmosound. Write for free list, including recent 

wood hits, travelogs, comedies, and other films. 


MAIL COUPON NOW 
FOR FULL DETAILS 


I BELL & HOWELL COMPANY ac-9-39 

* 1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me details on: ( ) New Filmo-Master 
16 mm. Silent Projector; ( ) Filmo 8 mm. Projector; 
( ) Filmosound "Academy.” ( ) Include list of lo 
mm. sound films. 


I Have a New 
Projector' 


NEW, FINER 16 MM. SILENT PROJECTOR . . , 

THE FILMO-MASTER 

Filmo-Master offers de luxe features heretofore ^ 
found only in higher-priced Filmos. Is fully 
gear-driven, even to the reel spindles. Its 750- 
watt lamp, fast F 1.6 lens, and Magnilite condenser 
assure brighter 16 mm. home movies. Has power 
rewind, separate lamp switch, lens focus lock, 
pilot light, two-way tilt, and many other features. 
Capacity: 400 feet. Complete with case, only $ 139. 
Other 16 mm. silent projectors to $412.50. 


« . : iiiimillllllimillliililllllHIIIIUHIIIttllllllllUIIIIHHIIttimil 

Ask your dealer to show 
one of your own films with 
a Filmo, so you can see the 
difference it makes. Then 
find out about generous 
trade-in allowance he will 
make on your old projector. 

^(aBHHBBBammiiiiHiiiiiiiiHiiiiiinniiiiinnHmiiiiiiiiBniiiffl 


ENJOY YOUR 8 MM. MOVIES AT THEIR BEST! 
^ Filmo 8 mm. Projector provides 400- or 500-watt 
illumination for brilliant pictures as wide as 
six feet! Flicker is banished by 11-to-l shutter 
movement. Rock-steadiness is assured by camera- 
matched film registration system. Filmo 8 is fully 
gear-driven. Has rectangular shuttle-tooth action, 
recessed film handling parts, and other features 
to give complete film protection. Capacity: 200 
feet. With case..... .$118. 


ENTERTAIN AT HOME WITH TALKING PICTURES! 
Filmosound "Academy" projects both thel6 mm. ^ 
sound films you can select from thousands ~ 
available at moderate rentals, and your own 16 
mm. silent movies as well. What’s more, you can 
add a microphone and give running comment 
with your silent films. Or add a phonograph turn¬ 
table and enhance them with appropriate musical 
accompaniment. Complete in two compact cases, 
the "Academy” costs only.$298. 

Other 16 mm. sound film projectors to $1500. 

Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; New York; 

Hollywood; London. Established 1907. 


IFLL & HOWELL 


























MITCHELL CAMERAS 
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One of the Fol¬ 
lowing will fill 
Your Require¬ 
ments. 

STUDIO MODEL 
SOUND MODEL 
STANDARD HIGH 
SPEED MODEL 

d VmbchoU £am&ha 
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MITCHELL CAMERA CORPORATION 


665 NORTH ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Cable Address "MITCAMCO" 


Phone OXford 1051 


BELL & HOWELL, LTD., London, England 
CLAUD C. CARTER, Sydney, Australia 
D. NAGASE & CO., LTD., Osaka, Japan 


AGENCIES 

MOTION PICTURE CAMERA SUPPLY CO., New York City 
FAZALBHOY, LTD., Bombay, India 
H. NASSIBIAN, Cairo, Eqvot 









